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But  the  atrocious  scene  was  yet  to  come  which 
was  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  Templars,  and  satiate 
the^vengeance  of  their  enemies.  Their  Grand 
MaRer  Molay,  and  other  dii;nitaries  of  the  order 
still  survived :  And,  though  they  had  made  the  most 
suj^issive  acknowledgements  to  their  unrelenting 
persecutors,  yet  the  influence  which  they  had  over 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  and  their  connection  with 
many  of  the  Princes  of  Europe,  rendered  them  formi¬ 
dable  and  dangerous  to  their  oppressors.  By  the 
exertion  of  that  influence,  they  might  restore  union 
to  their  dismembered  party,  and  inspire  them  with 
courage  to  revenge  the  murder  of  their  companions; 
or,  by  adopting  a  more  cautious  method,  they  might 
repel,  by  uncontrovertible  proofs,  the  charges  for 
which  they  suffered  ,  and,  by  interesting  all  men  in 
their  behalf,  they  might  expose  Philip  to  the  attacks 
of  his  own  subjects,  and  to  the  hatred  and  contempt 
of  Europe.  Aware  of  the  dangers  to  which  his 
character  and  person  would  be  exposed  by  pardon¬ 
ing  the  surviving  Templars,  the  French  Monarch 
commanded  the  Grand  Master  and  his  brethren  to 
be  led  out  to  a  scaffold,  erected  for  that  purpose,  and 
there  to  confess  before  the  public,  the  enormities  of 
which  their  order  had  been  guilty,  and  the  justice 
of  the  punishment  which  had  been  indicted  on  their 
brethren.  If  tliey  adhered  to  their  former  confes¬ 
sions,  a  full  pardon  was  promised  to  them ;  but  if  they 
should  persist  in  maintaining  their  innocence,  they 
were  threatened  with  destruction  on  a  pile  of  wood, 
which  the  executioners  had  erected  in  their  view,  to 
awe  them  into  compliance  While  the  multitude 
were  standing  around  in  awful  expectation,  ready, 
from  the  words  of  the  prisoners,  to  justify  or  con¬ 
demn  their  King,  the  venerable  Molay,  with  a  cheer¬ 
ful  and  undaunted  countenance,  advanced,  in  chains, 
to  the  edge  of  the  scaffold;  and,  with  a  firm  and  im 
pressive  tone,  thus  addressed  the  spectators.  “  It  is 
but  just,  that  in  this  terrible  day,  and  in  the  last  mo¬ 
ments  of  my  life,  I  lay  open  the  iHirpiity  of  false¬ 
hood,  and  make  truth  to  triumph.  I  declare  then, 
m  the  face  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  I  confess,  though 
to  my  eternal  shame  and  confusion,  that  I  have  com¬ 
mitted  the  greatest  of  crimes;  but  it  has  been  onlv  in 
acknowledging  those  that  have  been  charged  with 
to  much  virulence  upon  an  order,  which  truth  obli¬ 
ges  me  to  pronounce  innocent.  I  made  the  first  de¬ 
claration  they  required  of  me,  only  to  suspend  tl» 
excessive  tortures  of  the  rack,  and  mollify  those  that 
made  me  endure  them.  I  am  sensible  what  torments 
they  prepare  for  those  that  have  courage  to  revoke 
such  a  confession.  But  the  horrible  sight  which 
they  present  to  my  eyes,  is  not  capable  of  making 
me  confirm  one  lie  by  another.  On  a  condition  so  in¬ 
famous  as  that,  1  freely  renounce  life  which  is  al¬ 
ready  but  too  odious  to  me.  For  what  would  it  avail 
me  to  prolong  a  few  miserable  days,  when  1  must 
owe  them  only  to  the  blackest  of  calumnies*.”  In 
consequence  of  this  manly  revocation,  the  Grand 
Master  and  his  companions  were  hurried  into  the 
flames,  where  they  retained  that  contempt  f  death 
which  they  had  exhibited  on  former  occasions. 
This  mournful  scene  extorted  tears  from  the  lowest  of 
the  vulgar.  Four  valiant  knights,  whose  charity 
and  valour  had  procured  them  the  gratitude  and  ap¬ 
plause  of  mankind,  suffering,  without  fear,  the  mosi 

•  Hittoire  de  Cherslirr*  Hospitaliiri  de  Saint  Jean  Ue  Jem- 
•altni,  par  Abbe  Vertot,  tom.  u-  p  p- 101. 102. 


cruel  and  ignominious  death,  was,  indeed,  a  specta-  his  opinion  that  their  successors,  the  Freemasons  iu 
cle  well  calculated  to  excite  emotions  of  pity  in  the  F'ranee,  were  accessary  to  the  murder  of  their  King 
hardest  hearts;  and,  whatever  opinion  we  may  en-  What  then  were  their  crimes?  It  was  said,  that  they 
tertain  concerning  the  character  of  that  unhappy  or-  burned  their  own  infants!  And  yet  an  instance  was 
der,  every  mind  of  sensibility  will  compassionate  never  produced,  in  which  the  child  of  a  Templar  had 
the  fate  of  the  Templars,  and  curse  the  inhuman  disappeared,  and  in  which  the  tenderness  of  a  mo- 
policy  of  Philip  the  F  air.  ther,  as  would  certainly  have  happened,  remonstrat- 

From  this  short  and  imperfect  account  of  the  origin  ed  against  the  murder  of  her  child.  They  were  said 
and  ruin  of  the  Knights  Templars,  the  reader  will  to  have  committed  upon  one  another  the  most  unna- 
be  enabled  to  understand  the  merits  of  the  question,  tural  ofall  crimes!  And  yet,  no  individual  produ- 
respecting  the  innocence  of  that  order,  which  it  will  ced  a  specific  instance  which  he  could  corroborate 
be  necessary  here  to  consider.  The  opinions  of  con-  by  indubitable  proof.  They  were  accused  of  insult- 
temporary  writers  were  too  much  influenced  by  ing  the  Cross  of  Christ;  and  yet  they  had  shed  their 
party  spirit,  and  religious  zeal,  to  deserve  any  re-  blood  in  the  defence  of  his  religion.  Of  crimes  like 
gard  in  this  investigation.  All  those  writers*,  how-  these,  one  may  conceive  a  depraved  individual  to 
ever,  who  are  generally  deemed  impartial  historians,  have  been  guilt  y;  but  to  believe,  that  a  respect- 
and  who  were  in  no  respects  interested,  either  in  able  fraternity,  consisting  of  thousands  of  members, 
the  condemnation  or  acquittal  of  the  Templars,  have,  could  be  capable  of  such  enormities,  requires  a  de- 
without  hesitation,  pronounced  them  innocent  of  gree  of  faith  to  which  the  most  credulous  will  scarce- 
the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge,  and  imputed  their  ly  attain. 

destruction  to  the  avarice  and  private  resentment  ef  The  innocence  of  the  Templars,  and  the  injustice 
Philip.  In  the  decision  of  these  historians,  the  pub-  pf  Philip,  will  be  still  more  apparent,  by  consider 
lie  had,  in  general,  acquiesced,  till  their  sentiments  ing  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  as  related  even  by 
were  unsettled  by  the  pretensions,  and  the  sophisti-  Barruel.  This  writer  observes,  “That  two  men, 
cal  reasoning  of  Barruel.  This  writer  has  charged  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  their  crimes,  declared 
upon  the  Templars  all  thosecrimes  with  which  their  tl^^t  they  had  some  important  discoveries  to  make 
enemies  had  formerly  loaded  them:  He  has  attempt-  concerning  the  Knights  Templars,  and  that  this  de¬ 
ed  to  justify  the  severity  of  the  French  King,  and  claration,  though  entitled  to  little  credit,  made  the 
has  reproached,  with  tlie  bitterest  invective,  the  So-  king  determine  on  the  dissolution  of  the  order,  and 
ciety  of  F'reemasons,  because  they  were  once  con-  arrest  in  one  day  all  the  Templars  in  his  kingdom*, 
nected  with  a  fraternity,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  Here  then  was  the  most  flagrant  injustice  in  the  very 
so  wicked  and  profane.  While  we  endeavour,  threshold  of  the  whole  affair.  Without  sumn^ning 
therefore,  to  defend  the  Templars  against  these  r«-  a  single  witness;  without  examining  a  sin^e  Temp- 
ceiit  calumnies,  we  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  main-  without  consulting  a  single  friend  ;  without  even 
t. a  in  ing  the  respectability  of  our  own  order,  by  vin-  knowing  what  the  important  disMveries  were  vrhich 
dicating  its  members  from  that  imputed  deprav’ity,  crimin^'ls  had  to  make;  the  Fimnch  king  deter- 
wliich,  according  to  Barruel,  they  have  inherited  mined  on  the  destruction  of  the  Templars,  on  the 
from  their  fathers.  destruction  of  an  order  whose  Grand  Master  had 

In  order  to  form  an  impartial  judgment  respecting  been  his  particular  friend,  and  even  the  god-father 
any  sentence  which  has  been  passed,  without  proper  of  one  of  his  childrenf.  This  latter  circumstance, 
evidence,  either  against  individuals  or  associations,  indeed,  i«  brought  forward  by  Barruel,to  justify  the 
it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  motives  conduct  of  Philip,  became  he  Mcrinced  the  duties  of 
and  character  of  the  accusers,  and  with  the  benefits  friendship  to  the  principles  of  justice.  But,  when 
which  might  accrue  to  them  and  tiie  judges,  by  the  y'’®  take  it  in  connexion  with  the  rest  of  his  conduct, 
punishment  or  liberation  of  the  accused.  In  the  must  inspire  every  honest  mind  w*fh  a  more  de¬ 
case  before  us,  the  accusers  had  been  disgraced  and  6'‘^^*ng  opinion  of  the  bead  and  the  heart  of  (ha. 
imprisoned  by  the  accused,  for  their  villainy  and  persecuting  monarch. 

crimes.  Their  chief  prosecutor  and  judge  was  actu-  Snch  being  the  preina*  ire  and  precipitant 
ated  by  motives  of  avarice  and  private  resentment;  mination  of  Philip,  we  may  consider  the  order  of  the 
and  many  rival  orders  who  had  been  languishing  in  Templars  as  at  that  time  dissolved,  and  regard  all 
obscurity  and  indigence,  propagated  with  assiduity  Ihose  examinations,  enquiries,  confessions,  trials, 
the  slanilerons  tale,  in  hopes  of  sharing  in  those  am-  and  councils  which  succeeded,  as  mere  phantoms  ot 
pie  possessions,  and  that  public  favour,  which  had  justice,  comured  up  by  that  crafty  prince,  to  dazzle 
!<eeii  acquired  by  the  superior  abilities  of  the  Knights  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  and  sanctify  the  depravity 
Templars.  To  all  ranks  of  men,  indeed,  the  vene-  of  his  own  conduct.  By  keeping  this  circumstance 
ration  which  the  name  of  a  Templar  inspired,  was  view,  the  intelligent  reader  will  be  enabled  to 
an  object  of  envy :  Their  opulent  revenues  were  understand  the  minute,  though  sometimes  contra- 
calculated  to  give  trouble  to  a  covetous  mind,  and  dictory,  details  of  historiaiw,  respecting  the  tria 
Mic  remarkable  regularity  of  their  conduct  was  no  and  confewions  of  the  Knight  templars,  and,  no- 
small  incitement  to  the  exercise  of  detraction.  Such  with.standing  the  veil  of  justice  with  which  the  |u  g- 
were  the  motives  and  prospects  of  their  judges  and  ®s  attempted  to  cover  their  proceedings,  u®  ® 

accusers.  Let  u«  attend  now  to  the  accusations  enabled  to  deyelope  the  detestable  princip  e  upo 
•vhich  were  brought  against  them,  and  we  will  find  which  their  trial  was  conducted,  amd  t  e  s  i 
that  these  could  scarcely  come  under  the  cognizance  detestable  motives  i^ich  invited  Clemen  .op 
of  law,  as  their  pretended  crimes  were  committed  ^^®  ^  *  j  ’*^1 

against  tliem.selves,  and  not  against  society.  Did  The  most  iormidable,  and  indee  ,  * 

they  perpetrate  murder  upon  any  of  their  fellow-  ible  argument  by  which  Barrue  *  .p'*  R'  *" 

citizens?  This  was  never  laid  to  their  charge.  Did  is  drawn  from  J^®  ® 

they  purloin  any  man's  treasure?  Of  theft  they  were  He  maintains  that  the  avowa  so  m 

never  accused  Did  they  instigate  to  rebellion  the  ft®®  ft®*”  compulsion,  and  I  a  no  se  n 
subjects  of  any  government,  or  plot  destruction  be  ro  base  as  to  accuse  t  leir  re  * 

tgaiust  the  person  of  any  king?  Under  such  a  char-  which  fli®y  believed  them  to  e  ^  r  . 

acter  they  were  never  known,  till  Barruel  called  But  the  fallacy  of  his  reas  ning  vy  uim 

them  traitors  and  regicides;  because,  forsoath,  it  was  slightest  reflection.  U  is  a  curious  .  ma.i- 

»  b  »  tionable  fact,  that,  when  an  avowal  must  be  made 

*.(iiKiog  the«e  we  may  rreknn  Hume,  Hiitory  of  tairlsDd,  V. - ^ 
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men  are  more  ready  to  accuse  themselves  of  crimes 
of  which  they  have  never  been  guilty,  than  to  con¬ 
fess  those  which  they  have  actually  committed. 
Such  as  have  attended  to  the  operation  of  their  own 
minds,  particularly  in  the  earlier  part  of  life,  will 
acquiesce  in  this  extraordinary  truth;  and  those  who 
have  not  had  occasion  to  observe  it,  will  find,  upon 
consideration,  that  it  is  consonant  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  human  mind.  When  a  man  confesses 
himself  guilty  of  a  crime  w  hich  he  has  really  perpe¬ 
trated,  he  is  exposed,  not  only  to  the  reproaches  of 
his  own  conscience,  but  to  those  of  the  world;  and, 
should  he,  at  any  time,  retract  his  confessions,  he 
must  be  aware  that  every  subsequent  inquiry  would 
only  confirm  the  truth  of  his  first  deposition.  But 
when  a  man,  from  a  principle  of/ear,  acknowledges 
the  truth  of  accusations  with  which  he  has  been  un¬ 
justly  loaded,  a  sense  of  his  integrity  and  innocence 
supports  him  under  the  opprobrium  of  the  world, 
and  he  is  conscious  that  his  character  will  be  vindi¬ 
cated  by  every  investigation,  and  that  the  confes¬ 
sions  which  he  himself  made,  may  at  any  time  be 
proved  to  have  been  the  ofispnng  of  necessity.- 
Such,  undoubtedly  were  the  feelings  by  which  the 
Templars  were  actuated.  Convinced,  that  the  crimes 
which  they  were  desired  to  acknowledge,  were  of 
such  an  unnatural  kind,  that  they  could  never  be 
imputed,  by  any  reasonable  man,  to  a  numerous  and 
hitherto  respectable  fraternity,  they  yielded  to  the 
solicitations  of  their  persecutors;  with  the  well- 
grounded  hope  that  future  enquiry  would  remove 
the  stain  which  the  irrisistible  desire  of  self-preserv¬ 
ation  had  prompted  them  to  throw  upon  their  char¬ 
acter.  From  this  very  consideration,  indeed,  name¬ 
ly,  from  the  nature  of  the  crimes  charged  upon  the 
Templars,  have  many  eminent  historians  maintain¬ 
ed  the  innocence  of  that  unhappy  order.  But,  were 
we  able  to  allow  w'ith  Barruel,  in  opposition  to  all 
history,  that  the  avowals  of  the  Knights  were  free  and 
numerous;  by  an  application  of  the  principles  alrea¬ 
dy  laid  down,  we  would,  from  that  circumstance, 
prove  the  innocence,  and  not  the  guilt  ol  the  Tem¬ 
plars. 

To  be  continued. 


MASONIC  ODE 

When  first  eternal  justice  bade 
Life’s  varied  ills  untempered  flow, 

’Twas  then  Almighty  goodness  said, 

Oo,  Pity,  cheer  the  realms  of  wo. 

Go  mild  Compassion,  go  Charity  and  Love, 

Tell  man  there’s  Mercy  yet  above. 

Scarce  fled  from  heaven  the  high  behest, 

That  whelmed  in  light  the  smiling  earth. 

Ere  wide  creation,  doubly  blessed. 

Hailed  MASONRY’S  propitious  birth. 

With  strains  majestic,  ye  Masons  lift  the  skies. 

Let  grateful  hallelujahs  rise. 

Haul,  Royal  Art'  in  humble  zeal. 

The  Mason  greets  thy  gladd’ning  sway; 

’Tis  thine  to  bid  liis  heart  to  feel, 

And  thine  to  bid  his  hand  obey. 

’Twas  IVitdom  fashioned,  Strength  thy  temple  raised, 
.\nd  Beauty  o’er  the  fabric  blazed. 

Sweet  Charity,  whose  soothing  art 
f^an  bid  dull  apathv  adore. 

Can  sweep  the  chords  of  every  heart, 

Primevad  harmony  restore. 

Ome  lovely  sister,  come  smoothe  life’s  rugged  way. 
And  lead  our  souls  to  lealms  of  day. 


A  receipt  FOR  DESTROYING  FLIES.  To  ODC 
pint  of  milk  add  a  quarter  of  pound  of  raw  sugar, 
and  two  ounces  of  ground  pepper;  simmer  the  same 
together  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  and  place  it  about 
in  shallow  vessels;  the  dies  attack  it  greedily  and  in 
a  few  minutes  they  are  suffocated.  By  this  method 
ou  may  keep  every  part  of  your  heuse,  even  your 
itchen,  clear  of  flies  all  summer,  without  the  dan¬ 
ger  that  may  attend  the  use  of  poison. 


Copernicus.  Copernicus  was  a  canon  and  phy¬ 
sician,  and  occupied  himself  in  directing  buildings. 
The  aqueducts  which  he  constructed  at  Graudenz, 
Thorn,  and  Dantzig  still  exist  He  took  twenty- 
four  years  to  produce  his  famous  astronomical  sys¬ 
tem,  against  which  the  thunders  of  Vatican  were 
hurled,  when  the  author  was  dead.  Copernicus  died 
1583.  The  sentence  of  condemnation  was  repealed 
in  1824.  Prussia  claims  Copernicus  as  one  of  her 
sons,  although  Thorn  at  this  period,  did  not  belong 
to  Prussia.  lEdin.  PhU.  Jour. 


ARTS  Aim  senoross. 


Blasting  of  Rocks. — The  method  of  blasting 
invented  by  Jeasop,  is  exclusively  practiced  in  the 
quarries  of  .Soleure,  and  admits  of  some  applications, 
as  in  lifting  of  blocks  out  of  their  places  after  being 
blasted,  of  great  service.  This  method  consists  in 
simply  covering  the  powder  with  sand.  The  first 
explosion  generally  detaches  a  large  block  from  the 
rock,  separating  it,  however,  by  an  interval  of  a  few 
lines,  or  an  inch.  The  subdivision  and  dressing  of 
such  a  mass,  in  a  similar  situation,  presents  difficul¬ 
ties  and  requires  time.  To  obviate  this  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  sufficient  to  introduce  a  second  charge  of  pow¬ 
der  into  the  same  hole  and  into  the  same  cleft,  and 
to  cover  the  same  with  sand  throughout  the  extent 
of  the  aperture.  The  explosion  of  the  second  charge 
finds  sufficient  resistance  to  push  the  block  horizon¬ 
tally  to  a  distance  of  1,2,  3,  or  4  feet  from  its  bed, 
without  breaking  or  at  all  damaging  it.  The  re¬ 
moval  or  working  of  the  stone  then  becomes  much 
facilitated. 

As  an  instance,  a  hole  was  made  in  the  rock,  3  1-2 
inches  in  diameter,  and  14  1-2  feet  deep.  The  first 
charge  of  18  pounds  of  powder,  filled  it  to  a  height 
of  8  feet,  the  remaining  6  1-2  feet  were  filled  with 
dry  coarse  sand.  The  explosion  produced  a  dull 
sound,  and  separated  the  block  from  the  rock  by  an 
interval  of  two  or  three  lines.  The  second  charge 
of  powder  was  15  pounds;  it  filled  the  hole  to  a 
height  of  2  feet,  and  4  measures  of  sand  were  requir- 
to  fill  the  hole  and  the  cleft  which  iiad  been  formed. 
The  second  explosion  also  produced  a  dull  sound, 
the  block  was  pushed  4  feet  from  its  original  place 
without  any  injury.  This  block  was  14  1-2  feet 
high,  16  feet  wide,  and  21  feet  long:  it  contained, 
then  fore  5,568  cubical  feet:  and  as  the  cubic  foot  of 
this  stone  weighs  130  pounds,  its  total  weight  was 
723,840  pounds.  In  its  rough  state  its  value  was  es¬ 
timated  at  800  Swiss  francs,  or  about  1,200  French 
francs. 

A  variation  in  the  nature  of  the  charge  has  been 
intrduced  by  M.  Varnhagan,  of  Brazil.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  instance  of  the  application: — the  hole 
was  3  1-2  inches  in  diameter,  and  13  feet  deep;  a 
mixture  was  made  of  5  lbs.  of  powder,  and  twice  its 
volume  of  deal-wood  saw-dust,  slightly  moist,  and 
sufficiently  fine  to  pass  a  sieve,  having  holes  two 
lines  in  diameter.  This  mixture  was  pressed  light¬ 
ly  into  the  hole,  and  filled  it  to  a  height  of  7  1-2 
feet;  after  placing  a  match  the  remaining  5  12  feet 
were  filled  with  sand.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  workmen,  the  explosion  produced  as  complete 
and  satisfactory  an  efiect  as  would  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  12  pounds  of  powder  applied  in  the  usual 
manner.  Tlie  block  detached  was  26  feet  long,  13 
feet  high,  and  II  feet  wide;  it  contained  3,718 cubic 
feet,  and  was  separated  from  the  surface  of  the  rock 
by  an  interval  of  nine  inches. 

M.  PHuger,  who  details  these  experiments,  states, 
that  the  men  are  so  satisfied  with  Jessop’s  simple 
mode,  that  they  cannot  be  persuaded  to  adopt  V’arn- 
hagen’s  improvement  in  the  saving  of  powder;  and 
yet  some  years  ago,  they  reejuired  tne  utmost  induce¬ 
ment  to  adopt  Jesson’s  plan.  It  was  only  by  pro- 
rtjising  to  replace  alt  the  powder  that  might  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  useless  efforts,  that  they  could  be  induced 
to  try  it.  [Bib.  Vniv.  xxx.231.] 

Expanding  Wedge  for  S.cwvers.  This  in¬ 
strument,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  consists  of  a  handle  or  centre¬ 
piece,  and  two  lateral  or  spring-pieces,  all  made  of 
clear  sound  ash;  these  are  inserted  at  one  end  into 
a  wedge-shaped  brass  or  iron  cap,  so  that  the  side 
pieces,  by  their  divergence,  form  a  continuation  of 
its  sides.  On  the  handle  is  fixed  an  upright  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  gravity,  which  being  surmounte  l 
by  a  cross-bar,  supports  the  instrumcMit  between  the 
the  planks.  This  instrument  is  intended  chiefly  to 
save  the  time  and  trouble  of  shifting  the  common 
wedges  while  sawing  up  balks  of  fir  into  deals;  and 
being  introduced  into  the  first  cut  of  two  or  three 
feet,  will  continue  expanding  and  opening  the  plank 
for  a  length  of  12  feet.  It  is  sometimes  nude  of  iron 
or  steel.  [Trans.  Sue  Arts. 

_ ( _ 

Improved  Melting-pots  forIron  or  6rass 
Mr.  L.  Anstey,  of  Somers-town,  has  been  rewdidcf 
by  the  Society  of  Arts  for  bis  improvement  of  melt¬ 


ing-pots  for  iron  and  brass-founders;  and,  from  the 
testimonials  of  those  who  have  used  them,  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  merit  great  attention.  They  are  composed 
of  two  parts  Stourbridge  clay,  and  one  part  of  the 
hardest  coke,  well  ground,  and  tempered  together, 
The  materials  should  be  ground  separately,  and 
passed  through  a  sieve  one-eighth  of  an  inch  mesh, 
then  mixed  with  water  and  well  trodden.  If  the 
coke  be  ground  too  fine  the  pots  are  apt  to  crack 
They  are  then  moulded  by  hand  on  a  block,  over  a 
cone  previously  covered  with  a  cap  of  linen  or  cot¬ 
ton  to  facilitate  their  removal.  They  are  then  care 
fiilly  dried  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  cap  drawn  out,  and 
the  pots  are  ready  for  use.  The  smaller  pots  hold 
twenty  pounds  of  cast  iron,  and  cost  lOd  each;  the 
larger  hold  forty  pounds  and  cost  14d. 

When  wanted  for  use  the  pot  is  first  warmed,  then 
put  into  the  furnace  with  the  mouth  downwards  up 
on  fresh  coke;  more  coke  is  then  thrown  in  until 
the  pot  is  covered,  and  it  is  gradually  brought  to  a 
red  neat;  the  pot  is  then  turned  in  the  furnace,  fix 
ed  in  its  proper  position,  charged  with  cold  iron,  no 
flux  or  addition  of  any  kind  being  used,  and  in  about 
one  hour  and  a  half  the  metal  is  melted.  ^<tfh  a 
pot  will  last  for  16  or  18  successive  fusions,  ifit  be 
nut  allowed  to  cool  in  the  interval ,  if  it  cools  it  will 
probably  crack.  These  pots  bear  a  higher  heat^an 
others,  and  will  deliver  the  metal  in  a  more  fluid 
state  tlian  the  best  Birmingham  pots.  Experimen 
tai  trials  fully  supported  the  character  of  the  pots, 
drawn  from  practical  experience..  [t6. 


Preservation  of  Lf..mon  or  Li.mf.  Juicf. 
Lemon  or  lime  juice,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  Captain  Bagnold,  may  be  preserved  without  the 
addition  of  rum,  spirits,  or  any  other  substance,  by 
the  process  well  known  and  practiced  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  green  gooseberries  and  other  fruits  for 
domestic  purpo.ses.  I..ime  juice  was  expressed  from 
the  fruit  in  Jamaica,  in  September,  1823,  strained, 
put  into  quart  buttles,  and  carefully  corked ;  these 
being  put  into  a  pan  of  cold  water,  were  gradually 
raised  to  the  boiling  poing  point;  they  were  retain¬ 
ed  at  that  point  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  allowed 
to  cool.  A  bottle  opened  in  April,  1824,  was  found 
to  contain  the  juice  in  the  state  of  a  vvhitisii  turbid 
liquor,  with  the  acidity  and  much  of  the  flavour  of 
the  lime,  nor  did  it  appear  to  have  undergone  ny 
alteration.  The  same  juice  again  bottled  and  heat¬ 
ed  was  set  aside  till  Marcli,  1825,  when,  upon  ex¬ 
amination,  it  was  found  in  good  condition,  retaining 
much  of  the  flavour  of  the  recent  juice.  [16. 


On  the  Mutual  Action  of  Salt  Water 
AND  So.AP,  BY  M.  Colin.  1  prove  by  experiments 
on  soap,  printed  in  1816,  in  the  Annates  de  Chimie, 
iii.that  salt,  in  proper  quantity,  had  the  power  of 
precipitating  it,  and  rendering  it  hard  and  friable, 
and  that  soap  thus  precipitated  required  a  fresh  por¬ 
tion  of  alkali  to  disolvc  it.  Hence  it  was  observed 
care  must  be  tak^n  not  to  harden  it  too  much,  least 
the  water  beneath  it  retained  the  alkali  and  caused 
loss.  The  insolubility  of  soap  in  these  circumstances 
has  just  been  remarked  by  M.  Vauouelin,  who,  in  a 
note  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  nas  shown  th  .t  a 
weak  solution  of  salt  is  capable  of  producing  an  an¬ 
alogous  effect,  and  in  consequence  endeavours  to 
establish  that  it  is  not  caused  by  the  affinity  of  wa¬ 
ter;  I  am  inclined  to  the  same  opinion:  in  fact,  the 
siline  precipitates  obtained  by  the  mutual  action  of 
two  salts  are  less  soluble  than  the  salts  themselves. 

Nov,  M.  Chevreul,  having  shewn  that  soaps  arc 
salts,  it  may  be  readily  understood  that  they  may 
combine  with  common  salt  in  such  a  w.ay  as  to  lose 
their  solubility.  M.  Robiqnet  informs  me,  that 
pietes  of  soap  placed  in  salt  water  gain  in  weight, 
whilst  the  solution  becomes  less  saline;  and  as  it  is 
known  that  water  always  separates  a  salt  into  two 
portions,  one  ai  id  and  the  other  alkaline,  an  effect 
which  happens  with  soap  itself,  and  by  means  of 
which  M.  Chevreul  separates  the  nacreous  matter, 
it  may  easily  be  comprehended  that  the  intervention 
of  a  third  substance,  feeble  in  itself,  may  modify  this 
'Reparation,  and  render  it  more  distinct. 

From  these  facts  M  Vauquelin  draws  a  conclu¬ 
sion  that  sea  water  can  never  serve  for  washing,  and 
that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  certain  English 
••■oaps  are  more  proper  for  seamen’s  uses  than  those 
o*"  Frant  e  He  proposes  to  replace  soap  at  sea  by 
certain  vegetable  mucilages,  as  is  practiced  in  some 
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parts  on  shore.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  potato 
has  been  proposed  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  good.  This  is  easily  veritied.  All  aliment¬ 
ary  matters  have,  indeed,  the  power  of  absorbing  fat, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  preparation  of  our  food.  It 
would  be  easy  to  substitute  for  potatoes,  useless  roots 
and  fruits,  such  as  horse-chestnuts,  &c.,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  sub-carbonate  of  potash,  or  soda, 
might  be  added  to  them. 

1  had  ocasion,  some  time  since,  to  examine  a  small 
portion  of  English  soap,  fit,  as  it  was  said,  for  the 
lisas  of  seamen,  but  it  acted  with  the  chlorides  of 
lime  and  soda  exactly  like  those  manufactured  in 
France. _ [.^fnn.  de  Chtmie, 

JJTERJiRY, 

WOODSTOCK. 

We  have  read  Woodstock,  with  that  preserving 
attention,  that  whatever  comes  from  the  pen  of 
Waverley’s  author,  will  never  fail  to  command. 
Woodstock  be.trs  tlic  image  and  superscription,  of 
hint  who  wroif  the  almost  perfect  novel  of  “  The 
Heart  of  Mid  Lothian;”  the  style,  the  clearness  of 
the  eiid  proposed,  the  full  relief  of  characters,  the 
adherence  to  the  well  understood  manner  of  the 
times  referred  to,  and  all  the  etceteras  of  excellence 
which  characterizes  a  Wavericy  no  vel,  are  to  be 
traced  in  some  degree  of  excellence  to  the  present 
work.  The  two  most  important  characters  of  the 
piece,  those  that  will  be  most  anxiously  looked  for 
liy  the  reader  who  takes  up  the  book  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity,  are  Cromwell  and  Charles.  They  are 
both  drawn  with  a  distinct  reference  to  the  opinions 
generally  entertained  of  their  characters;  Cromwell 
as  a  man  grasping  at  power,  and  cloaking  his  ambi¬ 
tion  in  the  wildest  garb  which  enthusiasm  had  to 
lend — bending,  by  the  energies  of  a  powerful  mind, 
and  the  assumption  of  disinterested  views,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  interests  of  the  various  sectarians  of  his  time, 
and  making  even  the  weakness  and  vanity  of  his  en¬ 
emies,  minister  to  his  own  aggrandizement. 

Charles  is  drawn  as  it  is  generally  understood  he 
was,  gay,  thoughtless,  dissolute,  not  so  much  from 
vicious  propensities,  as  the  consequences  of ‘‘evil 
company;”  and  yet  one  scene,  that  in  which  the  dis¬ 
guised  monarch  attempts  the  virtue  of  Alice,  the 
daughter  of  his  host — the  sister  of  his  faithful  friend 
— his  preserver — and  that  too  while  sheltered  be¬ 
neath  her  father’s  roof,  shows  Charles  a  cold  blooded 
villain — a  wretch  more  worthy  the  gallows  than  the 
block — his  subsequent  conduct,  may  indeed  do  much 
towards  conciliating  the  good  graces  of  the  reader, 
but  the  man  who  ran  have  the  premeditation  of  such 
an  act  to  repeat  of,  is,  or  must  have  been  a  villain. 

The  character  of  the  old  Cavalier  is  well  sketched 
— it  is  perfect  throughout — and,  to  quote  a  passage 
from  his  favourite  author — 

“  He  i«  a  man,  take  him  all  in  all — we  ihull  not  look  upon  his 
like  again.” 

The  author,  it  is  conceded,  we  believe,  seldom 
makes  a  failure  in  his  second  or  third  rate  characters; 
and  we  have  in  Woodstock  several  personages  more 
or  less  essential  to  the  plot,  who  may  be  considered 
as  among  the  best  delineations  of  this  writer. 

According  to  the  old  plan  of  novels.  Colonel 
Markham  Everard,  and  Alice  Lee,  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  book;  they  cer¬ 
tainly  make  no  inconsiderable  figure  upon  the  pages 
— and  the  devotedness  of  conduct,  the  high  and  just 
sense  of  honor,  of  real  virtue,  that  distinguished 
Alice,  render  her  worthy  the  sympathies  which  her 
dangers  and  misfortunes  excite. 

The  author  renders  it  no  ways  difTicult  to  guess 
what  are  his  sentiments  regarding  the  relative  merits 
of  a  republican  or  monarchical  form  of  government, 
as  the  following  quotation  will  show.  ‘‘The  mem¬ 
bers  of  Colonel  Desborough  seemed  rather  to  resem¬ 
ble  the  disputatious  representatives  uf  a  federative 
congress,  than  the  well  ordered  union  of  the  orders 
of  the  state,  in  a  firm  and  well  compacted  monar¬ 
chy,  where  each  holds  his  own  place,  and  all  obey  the 
dictates  of  a  common  head.” 

The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Holdenough  is  a  well  drawn 
character — not  finished,  as  we  apprehend,  but  ap¬ 
proaching  nearer  the  educated  clergy  of  his  per¬ 
suasion  and  his  times,  than  any  other  that  we  have 
previously  noticed.  Doct.  Rechecliile  is  a  divine 
of  another  school. 

It  tvould  be  treason  against  an  honest  soul  to  neg¬ 


lect  the  merits  of  that  noble  Cavalier  Wildrake — he 
is  indeed  a  roaring  fellow,  a  very  Toni  k  Jerry  of 
his  time,  excepting  that,  with  all  his  follies,  some 
will  call  them  vices,  he  remained  true  to  his  princi¬ 
ples;  and  had  King  Charles  one  half  the  grace  that 
belonged  to  his  grandfather,  James,  who  dubbed  the 
Scotch  butcher  a  worthy  knight,  he  would  never 
have  suffered  that  pink  of  Cavaliers  to  have  gone  to 
the  grave  without  knowing  the  acolade  of  Knight¬ 
hood. 

The  author,  as  usual,  has  been  inattentive  to  the 
grammatical  construction  of  his  sentences;  nume- 
merotis  violations  of  the  rules  of  syntax  might  be 
quoted  from  Woodstock,  some  of  which  we  had 
marked — but  it  is  as  well,  perhaps,  to  let  them  go  un¬ 
noticed,  especially  as  they  have  no  chance  of  being 
corrected. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  Waverly  novel  that  %vill  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  dramatic  paraphrase  so  readily,  and  with  so 
little  violation  of  plot  and  incidents,  as  this  of  Wood- 
stock;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is 
pefectly  melo  dramatic  in  its  kind,  and  calculated 
to  produce  ejfecf  upon  the  British  stage;  a  grand 
procession  of  the  monarch’s  return,  and  his  atten¬ 
tions  to  the  family  group,  which,  by  the  way,  to 

['reserve  the  Unitus  should  de  diminished  by  five  at 
east. 

The  author  has,  according  to  his  custom,  hurried 
over  the  wedding  and  its  form.ilities,  and  in  less 
time  than  Mrs.  Radcliffc;  either  of  the  Miss  Por¬ 
ters,  Miss  Owenson,  or  any  other  authoress  in  the 
long  catalogue  of  novelists,  would  have  extorted 
the  final  yes  from  the  bo  ways  unwilling  fair  one; 
the  Waverley  author  has  passed  through  the  whole 
ceremonies,  and  seated  his  hero  and  heroine  at  the 
head  of  a  family  groupe,  five  of  which  are  their 
own  children — this  is  to  have  a  prolific  imagination 
indeed.  [U.  S.  Gazette. 

VAumr.  _ 

CARDINAL  WOLSEY. 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world — I  hate  ye! — Henry  StA- 
The  magnificence  of  the  Cardiaal's  establishment  at 
Whitehall,  in  London,  independant  of  his  palace 
at  Hampton  Court,  may  be  conjectured  from  this 
account  of  his  household,  taken  fron  Stow.  The 
Royalty  of  modern  times,  comes  nearer  to  repub¬ 
lican  simplicity,  than  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
a  subject,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  8th. 

“  His  servants  daily  attending  in  his  house  were 
about  four  hundred,  omitting  his  servants’  servants, 
which  were  many.  You  shall  understand,  that  he 
had  in  his  hall,  continually,  three  tables,  or  boards, 
kept  with  these  principal  officers:  to  wit,  a  steward, 
who  was  always  a  priest;  a  treasurer,  a  knight,  and 
a  comptroller;  an  esquire;  also  a  cofferer,  being  a 
doctor;  three  marshalls,  three  yeomen  ushers  in  the 
hall,  besides  two  grooms  and  almoners.  Then  in  the 
halt  kitchen,  two  clerks  of  the  kitchen,  a  clerk 
comptroller,  a  surveyor  of  the  dresser,  a  clerk  of  the 
spicery;all  which  together  kept  also  a  continual 
mess  in  the  hall:  also,  in  his  hall  kitchen,  he  had  of 
master  cooks  tw'o;  anil  of  other  cooks,  labourers,  and 
children  of  the  kitchen,  twelve  persons;  four  yeo¬ 
men  of  the  silver  scullery,  two  yeomen  of  the  pan¬ 
try,  and  two  other  pastlers  under  the  yeomen. 

In  the  prli'y  kitchen,  he  had  a  master  cook,  who 
went  daily  in  velvet  and  satin,  with  a  chain  of  gold 
about  his  neck,  and  two  other  yeomen  and  a  groom. 
In  the  scalding  house,  a  yeoman  and  two  grooms; 
in  the  pantry  two  yeomen;  in  the  buttey  two  yeo¬ 
men,  two  grooms,  and  two  pages;  in  the  chandlery 
two  yeomen;  in  the  veafery  two  yeomen;  in  the 
wardrobe  of  beds,  the  master  of  the  wardrobe  and 
ten  other  persons  attending;  in  the  laundry,  a  yeo¬ 
man,  a  groom,  thirty  pages,  two  yeomen  purveyors, 
and  one  groom ;  in  the  bake-house  a  yeoman  and  two 
grooms;  in  the  wood-yard  a  yeoman  and  two  grooms; 
in  the  bam  one;  in  the  garden  a  yeoman  and  two 
grooms;  a  yeoman  of  his  stage;  a  master  of  his  horse ; 
.1  clerk  of  the  stable,  a  y’eoman  of  the  same;  the 
sadler;  thejftrrier;  a  yeoman  of  his  charriot;  a  sump- 
ter-man;  a  yeoman  of  his  stirrup;  a  muleteer;  and 
sixteen  grooms  of  his  stable,  every  one  of  them 
keeping  four  geldings;  porters  of  his  gate;  two  yeo 
men  and  two  groqms;  in  the  armoury  a  yeoman  and 
a  groom. 


In  his  chapel  he  had  a  dean,  a  great  divine,  and  a 
man  of  exellent  learning;  a  sub-dean,  a  repeater  of 
the  quire,  a  gospeller,  an  epistler;  of  singing  priests 
ten;  a  master  of  the  children ;  twelve  seculers,  being 
singing  men  of  the  chapel,  ten  singing  children, 
with  a  servaut  to  attend  upon  the  children:  in  the 
recestry  a  yeoman,  and  two  grooms,  over  and  above 
divers  retainers,  that  came  thither  at  principal  feasts. 

For  the  furniture  of  his  chapel  it  exceedetb  my 
capacity  to  declare,  or  to  speak  of  the  costly  orna¬ 
ments  and  rich  jewels  that  w'ere  used  in  the  same 
continually.  There  have  been  seen  in  procession 
about  the  hall,  four  and  forty  very  rich  copes  worn, 
all  of  one  suit,  besides  the  rich  crosses  and  candle¬ 
sticks,  and  other  ornaments  belonging  to  the  same 
He  had  two  cross  bearers,  and  two  pillar  bearers  in 
his  great  chamber;  and  in  his  privy  chamber  three 
persons;  first,  the  chief  chamberlain,  and  vice  cham¬ 
berlain;  of  gentlemen  ushers,  besides  one  in  the  pri¬ 
vy  chamber,  he  had  twelve  daily  waiters;  and  of 
gentlemen  waiters  in  his  privy  chamber,  he  had  six, 
of  lords,  nine,  or  ten,  who  had  each  of  them  two 
men  allowed  to  attend  upon  them,  except  the  earl  of 
Derby,  who  always  was  allowed  five  men.  Then 
had  he  of  gentlemen  cup-bearers,  carvers,  servers, 
both  of  the  privy  chamber  and  of  the  great  chamber, 
with  gentlemen,  daily  waiters  three,  forty  persons, 
of  yeomen  ushers,  six;  of  grooms  iu  his  chamber, 
eight;  of  yeomen  in  his  chamber,  forty-five  daily 
He  had  also  alms-men,  sometimes  more  in  number 
than  at  other  times 

There  were  attending  upon  his  table  daily  of  doc¬ 
tors  and  chaplains,  besides  them  of  his  chapel,  six¬ 
teen.  A  clerk  of  his  closet,  two  secretaries,  two 
clerks  of  his  signet,  and  two  counsellors  in  the  laws. 
And  for  as  much  as  it  was  necessary  to  have  divers 
officers  of  the  chancery  to  attend  upon  him,  that  is  to 
say,  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  a  riding  clerk,  a  clerk  of 
the  hamper,  and  a  clerk  of  the  wax,  then  a  clerk  of 
the  check  as  well  upon  the  chaplain,  as  on  the  yeo¬ 
men  of  his  chamber ;  he  gave  allowances  to  them  all. 
He  had  also  four  footmen,  whenever  be  rode  on  any 
journey.  Then  he  had  an  herald  of  arms,  a  serjeant 
at  arms,  a  physician,  an  apothecary,  four  minstrels, 
a  keeper  of  his  tents,  an  armourer,  an  instructor  of 
his  wards  (in  chancery,)  two  yeomen  of  his  ward¬ 
robe  of  robes,  and  a  keeper  of  his  chamber  continu¬ 
ally  in  the  court.  He  had  also  in  his  house,  the 
surveyor  of  York,  and  a  clerk  of  the  green  cloth. 
All  these  were  daily  attending,  down-lying,  and 
up-rising,  as  we  used  to  say,  and  at  meals.  He  kept 
in  his  chamber  a  continual  table,  for  the  chamberers 
and  gentlemen  officers;  having  with  them  a  mess  of 
the  yoiiug  lords,  and  another  of  gentlemen;  and,  be¬ 
sides  all  these,  there  was  never  an  officer,  gentle¬ 
man,  or  other  worthy  person,  but  he  was  allowed  in 
the  bouse,  some  three,  some  two,  and  all  others,  one 
at  least,  which  grew  to  a  great  number  of  persons: 
besides  other  officers,  servants,  retainers,  and  suitors, 
that  most  commonly  dined  in  the  hall.  So  that  the 
order  of  his  house  and  household  passed  all  other 
subjects  of  his  time'” 

Buffalo  Hunting.  I  had  been  for  some  time 
waiting  for  a  favourable  day  to  accompany  two  or 
three  Shouaas  of  Tirab  to  the  Tchad,  in  search  of 
buffaloes.  Their  manner  of  killing  these  animals  is 
curious,  and  rather  perilous;  they  cba.<e  them  in  the 
swamps,  and  as  their  horses  are  trained  so  as  to  go 
quite  close  to  them  as  they  run,  the  rider  is  enabled 
to  get  his  foot  well  fixed  on  the  buffaloe’s  back; 
with  singular  skill  he  then  strikes,  just  behind  the 
animal’s  shoulder,  one  or  two  spears,  if  he  can  place 
them.  Pierced  with  these  the  animal  is  able  to  run 
but  a  short  distance ;  then,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
companions,  but  frequently  alone,  he  dismounts  and 
despatches  his  prey;  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
buffalo,  by  quickly  turning  his  head  before  they 
'trike,  oversets  both  horse  and  rider.  A  Sbouaa 
friend  of  mine  had  his  horse  completely  ripped  open, 
and  killed  on  the  spot,  by  the  sudden  twist  which 
tlie  animal  gave  bis  head,  catching  the  horse  with 
his  pointed  horn. 

[Denham's  Discoveries  in  Africa. 

On  a  lady’s  entering  the  assembly  room  at  York, 
Sterne  asked  her  name ;  he  was  told  it  was  Mrs  Hob¬ 
son  ;  on  which  he  said,  “he  had  often  heard  of  Hob¬ 
son’s  choice,  but  he  aerer  saw  it  before.” 
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THE  ESCKITOIK;  OR,  MASOXIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM. 
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_ POPTOAR  TAXES. _ _ 

THE  SPORT  OF  FORTUNE. 

[From  a  true  history— by  Schiller-] 

((Concluded  ) 

Scarcely  is  this  scene  over  before  he  is  led  through 
ranks  of  innumerable  spectators  to  the  extremity  of 
the  parade;  where  a  close  carriage  is  in  waiting.  A 
silent  glance  commands  him  to  enter  it;  and  an  es¬ 
cort  of  hussars  attends  him.  Mean  time,  the  report 
of  what  has  just  passed  is  spread  through  the  whole 
city;  every  window  is  flung  up,  every  street  is  cram¬ 
med  with  anxious  spectators,  who  follow  the  caval¬ 
cade,  shouting  and  repeating  his  name,  amidst  tumul¬ 
tuous  and  conflicting  out-cries  of  scorn,  ef  malicious 
exultation,  and  of  commiseration  more  bitter  than 
either.  At  length  he  clears  the  town;  but  here  a 
fresh  shock  awaits  him.  Sideways  from  the  high¬ 
way,  the  carriage  turns  up  an  unfrequented  desolate 
road — the  road  to  the  place  of  execution ;  close  along¬ 
side  of  which,  by  express  orders  from  the  prince,  he 
is  slowly  driven.  From  this  place,  after  being  made 
to  suffer  all  the  tortures  of  the  last  agony,  he  is  con¬ 
veyed  back  to  a  more  public  road.  Seven  dreadful 
hours  of  scorching  heat,  without  refreshment  and 
without  human  converse,  he  passes  in  this  carriage, 
which,  at  last,  about  sunset,  halts  at  the  place  of  his 
destination — the  state  prison.  Bereft  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  midway  between  life  and  death,  (for  a  twelve 
hours’  fasting,  and  a  burning  thirst,  had  at  length 
subdued  even  his  colossal  nature,)  he  is  dragged  out 
of  the  carriage:  and,  in  a  hideous  subterranean 
vault,  he  first  returns  to  his  sense.s.  The  first  object 
which  presented  itself  to  him,  as  life  is  again  dawn¬ 
ing  upon  his  eyes,  is  a  dreadful  dungeon  wall,  feebly 
illuminated  by  a  few  rays  from  the  moon,  which 
penetrates  downwards,  through  small  cervices,  to  a 
depth  of  nineteen  fathoms.  By  his  side  be 
finds  a  coarse  loaf,  together  with  a  jug  of  water; 
and  close  to  that,  a  bundle  of  straw  for  his  bed.  In 
this  condition  he  remains  up  to  the  succeeding  noon ; 
when,  at  length,  a  trapdoor  opens  in  the  middle  of 
the  tower,  and  two  hands  appear,  by  which  food, 
such  as  he  had  found  on  the  preceeding  night,  islet 
down  in  a  hanging  basket.  At  this  moment,  for  the 
first  time  during  this  whole  frightful  revolution  of 
fortune,  did  pain  and  the  anguish  of  suspense  extort 
from  him  a  question  or  two — Wherefore  was  he 
brought  hither?  What  offence  had  he  committed? 
But  no  answer  from  above;  the  hands  vanish,  and 
the  trap-^loor  closes.  In  this  abode  of  misery,  with¬ 
out  a  glance  even  at  “the  countenance  divine”  of 
laan,  without  a  sound  from  human  voices,  without 
any  ray  of  light  to  interpret  his  awful  destiny,  fear¬ 
ful  doubts  and  misgivings,  overshadowing  alike  the 
past  and  the  future,  cheered  by  no  beams  of  “  day  or 
the  warm  light,”  with  no  refreshment  of  healthy 
breezes  to  bis  fainting  spirits,  inaccessible  to  help, 
shut  out  even  and  rejected  from  the  sympathy  of 
mankind, — in  this  aboiie  did  he  number  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety  days  of  anguish;  registering  them 
by  the  wretched  loaves  which  at  every  noon  time, 
day  after  day,  in  mournful  monotony,  were  let  down 
into  his  dungeon.  But  orie  discovery,  which  he 
made  in  an  early  stage  of  his  confinement,  filled  up 
the  measure  of  his  affliction.  He  recognised  the 
place; — he  himself  as  it  was, — he,  and  no  other,  was 
the  man,  who,  but  a  few  months  ago,  had  rebuilt  it, 
under  the  impulse  of  an  ignoble  revenge,  in  order 
to  inflict  a  languishing  imprisonment  on  a  deserving 
officer,  who  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  his 
displeasure.  With  barbarous  ingenuity  he  had  him¬ 
self  suggested  the  means  of  aggravating  the  horrors 
of  confinement  in  this  dungeon ;  and  no  long  time 
before,  he  had  made  a  journey  hither  in  person,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  building  and  hastening 
its  completion.  As  if  to  push  his  torments  to  tlie 
uttermost,  it  safell  out  that  the  very  oflicer  for  whom 
this  prison  had  been  constructed, — a  worthy  colonel, 
— had  just  succeeded  in  office  to  the  late  command¬ 
ant  of  the  fortress,  recently  deceased,  and  in  this 
way,  from  being  the  victiifi  of  his  vengeance,  had 
become  master  of  his  fate.  Thus  vanished  from  his 
eyes  the  last  melancholy  consolation  of  his  misery — 
the  privilege  of  feeling  pity  for  himself,  or  of  taxing 
his  destiny,  harshly  as  it  might  treat  him,  with  any 
injustice-  To  the  lively  sense  of  his  own  suflerings 
were  now  added  a  bitter  self-contempt,  and  the  pain, 
which,  to  a  proud  spirit,  is  among  toe.severeit,  of  a 


conscious  dependency  upon  the  magnanimous  for¬ 
bearance  of  an  enemy  te  whom  he  had  himself  shown 
none. 

But  that  just  man  was  too  noble  to  allow  himself 
a  base  revenge.  Infinite  was  the  pain  which  it  cost 
liis  benignant  mind  to  enforce  against  the  prisoner 
those  severities  of  treatment  which  his  instructions 
enjoined  him.  Nevertheless,  as  an  old  soldier,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  observe  the  letter  of  his  or¬ 
ders  with  unquestioning  fidelity,  he  had  it  not  in  his 
power  to  grant  him  any  thing  more  than  his  pity.  A 
more  active  assistant  the  unhappy  man  found  in  the 
chaplain  of  the  garison  ;  who,  moved  by  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  prisoner,  which  had  reached  his  ears  but 
lately,  and  then  only  through  some  obscure  and  in¬ 
coherent  reports,  instantly  took  a  fixed  resolution  to 
do  something  for  their  alleviation.  This  venerable 
clergyman,  whose  name  it  is  with  regret  that  I  sup- 
prei»s,  thought  that  he  could  in  no  better  way  fulfill 
the  duties  of  his  pastoral  office  than  by  exerting  its 
whole  influence  in  behalf  of  a  wretched  man  whom 
he  had  no  other  means  of  serving. 

Not  being  able  to  obtain  leave  of  access  to  the  pri¬ 
soner  from  the  commandant  of  the  fortress,  he  repair¬ 
ed  in  person  to  the  metropolis,  there  to  urge  his  suit 
diaectly  with  the  prince.  He  kneeled  before  his 
highness,  and  besought  him  to  extend  his  mercy  to 
the  unhappy  man  ,  who,  shut  out  as  he  was  from 
consolations  of  Christianity,  privileges  of  humanity 
which  the  heaviest  guilt  could  not  cancel,  was  pin¬ 
ing  away  in  helpless  desolation,  and  possibly  not  far 
from  despair.  With  all  that  intrepidity  and  dignity 
which  the  conscious  discharge  of  duty  bestows,  he 
prayed — he  demanded  free  entrance  to  the  prisoner, 
as  a  son  of  affliction  and  of  penitence,  who  brlonged 
of  right  to  him,  and  for  whose  soul’s  welfare  he  was 
answerable  to  God.  The  good  cause  in  whicli  he 
spoke  made  him  eloquent ;  and,  moreover,  the  first 
heat  of  the  prince’s  displeasure  time  had  already  done 
something  to  soften.  His  prayer  was  granted,  with 
full  permission  to  cheer  the  prisoner  by  a  visit  of 
spiritaal  consolation. 

After  an  interval  of  sixteen  months,  the  first  hu¬ 
man  countenance  that  G -  beheld  was  the  coun¬ 

tenance  of  his  benefactor.  The  solitary  friend,  who 
in  this  world  was  yet  living  for  him,  he  was  indebt¬ 
ed  for  to  his  afflictions;  his  prosperity  had  gained 
him  none.  To  him  the  visit  of  the  chaplain  was  as 
the  revelation  of  an  angel.  His  feelings  I  do  not 
undertake  to  describe.  Be  it  sufficient  to  say,  that 
from  this  day  forward  he  shed  milder  tears,  because 
to  one  human  being  he  saw  himself  the  object  of 
compassion. 

But,  for  the  chaplain,  horror  seized  him  upon  his 
entrance  into  this  murderous  dungeon.  His  eyes 
were  wandering  about  in  search  of  a  human  crea¬ 
ture;  and  behold!  from  a  corner  opposite  to  him, 
which  resembled  rather  the  lair  of  a  wild  beast  than 
the  abode  of  any  thing  in  human  shape,  crawled  forth 
a  creature  that  awoke  a  rueful  and  a  shuddering  pity. 
A  ghastly  and  dcath-Iike  skeleton, — all  the  hues  of 
life  perished  from  a  face  in  which  sorrow  and  de¬ 
spair  had  imprinted  deep  furrows, — beard  and  nails, 
through  long  neglect,  grown  to  a  hideous  length, — 
clothes,  from  long  use,  half  rotted  away, — and,  from 
total  want  of  ventilation,  the  very  air  about  him 
very  thick,  sickly  and  infectious; — such  was  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  he  found  this  darling  of  fortune; 
[and  even  under  such  a  condition  his  iron  constitu¬ 
tion  had  not  given  way.  Transported  with  horror 
by  such  a  spectacle,  the  chaplain  hurried  away  from 
the  spot  to  the  governor,  for  the  purpose  of  extort¬ 
ing  a  second  indulgence  to  the  poor  wretch,  with¬ 
out  which  the  first  went  for  nothing. 

As  the  governor  again  excused  himself,  by  plead¬ 
ing  tlie  express  letter  of  his  instructions,  he  nobly 
resolved  upon  a  second  journey  to  the  capital,  with 
the  view  of  once  more  making  a  claim  upon  the 
prince's  clemency. — There  he  protests  solemnly, 
that,  without  violating  the  holy  majesty  of  the  sa¬ 
crament,  he  never  could  bring  himself  to  go  through 
any  sacrid  rites  with  the  prisoner,  unless  some  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  former  man  were  first  restored 
to  him.  This  petition  was  also  granted  to  him;! 
and,  from  this  Jay,  the  prisoner  drew  bis  breath 
again  in  an  atmosphere  of  hope. 

Several  long  years  G - spent  in  this  fortress; 

but,  after  the  first  summer  of  the  new  favorite  had 
oisseJ  away,  and  others  had  succeeded  to  his  post, 
who  either  thought  more  humanely,  or  had  no 


vengeance  to  wreak  upon  him,  he  spent  them  in  a  far 
more  tolerable  condition.  At  last,  after  a  ten  years’ 
confinement,  the  day  of  his  deliverance  appeared, 
but  no  judicial  investigation,  no  formal  acquittal. 

Me  received  his  freedom  as  a  boon  at  the  hands  of 
grace;  and,  at  the  tame  time,  he  was  enjoined  to  quit 
the  country  for  ever. 

At  this  point,  my  information  in  regard  to  his  his 
tory,all  of  which  i  have  been  able  to  collect  simply 
from  oral  traditions,  deserts  me;  and  1  find  myself 
obliged  to  step  over  an  interval  of  twenty  years 

During  this  period  G - began  liis  career  anew,  in 

a  foreign  military  service;  and  here  also  it  conduct¬ 
ed  him  to  the  very  same  glittering  eminence  from 
which  he  had,  in  his  natis'e  country,  been  so  awfully 
precipitated.  At  length,  Time,  who  brings  about  a 
slow,  but  an  inevitable  retribution,  took  into  his  own 
hands  the  winding  up  of  this  affair.  The  years  ot 
passion  were  now  passed  away  with  the  prince;  anJ, 
as  his  hair  began  to  whiten,  human  nature  began  to 
assert  her  power  over  his  mind.  Standing  now  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  he  felt  an  earnest  yearning 
awakened  in  him  towards  the  favorite  of  his  youth 
In  order  to  make  some  reparation,  if  possible,  to  the 
grey-headed  old  man,  for  the  afflictions  which  he 
had  heaped  upon  the  youth,  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
exile,  couched  in  kind  and  affectionate  terms,  invit¬ 
ing  him  back  to  his  home;  towards  which  the  heart 

of  G - had  long  since  turned  in  secrecy  with  Ian 

guishing  desire.  Touching  was  tlie  interview  ol 
their  re-union;  fervent  and  flattering  was  the  recep 
tion,  as  though  they  had  been  separated  but  yester 
day.  Tlie  prince  perused,  with  a  pensive  eye,  that 
countenance  whose  lineaments  were  so  familiar  to 
him,  and  yet  again  so  strange.  And  i’  seemed  as  if 
he  were  counting  the  furrow  which  he  had  himselt 
imprinted  there.  With  an  eager  scrutiny  he  sought 
in  the  face  of  the  old  man  for  the  features  of  the 
loved  youth;  but  what  he  sought  was  in  this  world 
to  be  found  no  more.  Each  constrained  himself  to 
an  air  of  cold  and  cheerless  confidence.  But  both 
hearts  were  forever  divided  by  shame  and  fear.  To 
the  prince  tAat  object  could  not  be  gratifying  which 
recalled  to  his  remembrance  his  own  cruel  precipit¬ 
ations;  and,  on  hit  part,  G -  could  never  more 

give  back  his  affections  to  the  author  of  his  misfor¬ 
tunes.  Comforted,  nevertheless,  and  in  tranquility,  j 
he  now  looked  back  upon  the  past  with  the  feelings  I 
of  one  cheered  on  recovering  from  a  frightful  dream  ^ 

In  no  long  time,  G - beheld  himself  again  in 

possession  of  all  his  former  dignities;  and  the  prince 
put  force  upon  his  own  feelings  of  secret  aversion, 
in  order  to  make  him  a  briliant  amends  for  what  was 
past.  But  could  he  also  restore  to  him  that  heart 
which  he  had  forever  untuned  for  the  enjoyment  of 
life?  Could  he  give  him  back  the  years  of  hope? 

Or  could  he  devise  any  happiness  for  the  broken 
down  old  man,  that  could  make  but  a  semblance  of 
reparation  for  that  which  he  had  stolen  away  from 
him  in  his  early  prime? 

F"or  nineteen  years  G - enjoyed  this  tranquil 

evening  of  his  Jays. — Neither  misfortunes  nor  years 
had  in  him  been  able  to  wither  the  fire  of  passion, 
no  wholly  to  cloud  the  festal  geniality  of  his  spirit. 

In  his  seventieth  year,  he  was  still  grasping  at  the 
shadow  of  happiness,  which  he  had  actually  possess^ 
in  his  twentieth.  Finally,  he  died,  governor  of  the 
castle  of  *  *  *  where  state  prisoners  are  confined.  It 
will  naturally  be  expected  that  towards  these  pri¬ 
soners  he  would  display  a  spirit  of  humanity,  the  va¬ 
lue  of  which  he  must  have  learned  so  well  how  to 
appreciate  in  his  own  person.  But,  alas!  no:  he 
treated  them  with  harshness  end  caprice;  and  a  par¬ 
oxysm  of  rage  towards  one  of  them  stretched  him  in 
his  coffiin,  when  in  his  eightieth  year. 


RnscEXXAjnr. 


State  or  society  in  the  Hauran.  All 
the  towns  of  the  Hauran  are  considered  as  subject 
to  the  government  of  Damascus,  but  it  is  a  mere  no¬ 
minal  subjection;  for  wfien  the  military  make  theii 
annual  tour  for  the  collection  of  the  miri,  or  land 
revenue,  it  is  as  generally  evaded  as  it  is  paid;  the 
parties  from  whom  it  is  due  retiring  a  short  period 
with  their  families  and  flocks  into  the  eastern  Hills, 
the  bare  land  and  empty  dwelling  only  for  the  tax 
gatherers;  which,  however,  being  both  immoveable, 
j  the  farmers  find  exactly  in  the  same  state  on  their 
return.  The  people  are  ia  general  tall,  stoat,  and 


muscular  men,  with  full  dark  beards;  resembling  in 
stature  and  person  the  finest  race  of  the  Fillahs  of 
Lower  Egypt;  particularly' those  of  Sharkichon  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  who  are  superior  to 
those  on  the  west.  They  are,  however,  cleaner  than 
the  Egyptians,  and  generally  better  dressed,  their 
ordinary  apparel  being  a  long  white  shirt  and  trow- 
sers,  with  a  broad  leathern  girdle,  a  real  cloth  cap 
forming  the  centre  of  their  turban,  and  this  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  white  muslin  cloth  rolled  round  the  brow, 
encircling  the  head.  All  the  men,  of  whatever  class 
or  condition,  wear  arms,  consisting  generally  of  a 
musket  and  a  dirk,  or  a  pistol  and  a  sword,  it  being 
thought  unsafe  to  travel  even  an  hour’s  distance, 
without  being  thus  prepared  for  self-defence.  Du¬ 
ring  our  stay  at  Suwarrow,  there  'vere  continual  ar¬ 
rivals  of  persons  from  all  quarters,  most  of  whom 
halted  without  intending  to. proceed  any  farther  un¬ 
til  the  road  was  clear;  and  by  a  small  party  of  the 
townsmen  themselves,  who  came  from  the  eastward 
we  learned  that  the  horsemen  now  intercepting  the 
road  in  that  quarter,  were  preparing  for  movement, 
and  intended  making  a  tour  northward  in  the  course 
of  the  night.  Many  of  the  incidents  of  ou^  pre¬ 
sent  situation  reminded  me  forcibly  of  being  at 
sea  in  an  unprotected  merchant  ship  in  time  of  war, 
when  every  distant  sail  is  magnified  into  an  en¬ 
emy,  and  all  eyes  on  the  stretch  for  discovery. — 
Look-outs  were  stationed  on  the  terraces  of  houses, 
and  on  the  heaps  of  rubbish  formed  indifferent  parts 
of  the  town;  and  messengers  were  repeatedly  sent 
by  them  to  the  Sheikh’s  house,  to  report  what  they 
saw :  one  man  for  instance,  arrived  to  say  that  three 
horsemen  were  in  sight  to  the  southward,  going 
westerly;  another  followed  soon  after,  to  say  that 
five  men  on  foot  were  seen  in  the  western  quarter 
apparently  bound  this  way;  then  came  another  an¬ 
nouncement,  stating  that  two  horsemen,  strangers, 
who  had  passed  through  Suwarrow,  without  halting, 
aboat  an  hour  before,  were  seen  stopped  by  the  plun¬ 
derers  to  the  eastward,  by  whom  they  were  stripped, 
and  were  now  returning  on  foot  to  the  town;  the 
whole  of  this  affair  being  distinctly  seen  from 
the  terrace  of  the  Sheikh’s  house,  and  without  a 
glass,  so  acute  had  nature  and  habit  rendered  the  vi¬ 
sion  of  these  people;  the  transaction,  though  on  a 
plain,  taking  place  at  a  distance  of  at  least  three 
miles.  A  foot  passenger  could  make  his  way  at  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  expense  through  the  Hauran,  as  travellers 
and  wayfarers  of  every  description  halted  at  the 
Sheikh’s  dwelling,  where  whatever  may  be  the  rank 
or  condition  of  the  stranger,  before  any  questions 
are  asked  him  as  to  where  he  com^s  from,  or  whe¬ 
ther  he  is  going,  coffee  is  served  to  him  from  a  large 
ot,  always  on  the  fire,  and  a  meal  of  bread,  milk, 
oncy,  oil,  or  buter,  is  set  before  him,  for  which  no 
payment  is  demanded  or  even  expected  by  the  host, 
who,  in  this  manner  feeds  at  least  twenty  persons  on 
an  average,  every  day  in  the  year,  from  his  own 
purse;  at  least  1  could  not  learn  that  he  was  re¬ 
munerated  in  any  manner  for  this  expenditure, 
though  it  is  considered  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  his  situation  as  chief  of  the  community,  that  he 
should  maintain  the  ancient  practice  of  hospitality 
lo  strangers.  [Buckingham's  Travels.] 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

No  hero  makes  so  distinguished  a  figure  in  an¬ 
cient  history  as  Alexander  the  Great.  His  courage 
was  undaunted,  his  ambition  boundless,  his  friend¬ 
ship  ardent,  his  tastes  refined ;  and,  what  is  very  ex¬ 
traordinary,  he  appears  to  have  conversed  with  the 
same  fire  and  spirit  with  which  he  fought. 

Philip,  his  father,  knowing  him  to  be  very  swift, 
wished  him  to  run  for  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games. 
“  1  would  comply  with  your  request,”  said  Alexan¬ 
der,  “  if  kings  were  to  be  my  competitors.” 

When  Alexander  made  a  libation  to  the  heroes 
who  fought  in  the  Trojan  war,  he  placed  a  crown  of 
gold  upon  the  tomb  of  Achilles;  saying,  that  Achil¬ 
les  was  the  most  fortunate  man  in  the  world;  for  the 
while  he  lived,  Patroclus  was  his  friend;  and  when 
dead,  Homer  perpetuated  his  memory. 

Alexander,  went  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle 
there,  wishing  to  know  what  success  was  likely  to 
attend  the  projects  of  bis  vast  ambition.  The  priest¬ 
ess  pretended  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  con¬ 
sult  her  at  that  time,  and  refused  to  enter  the  temple. 
Alexander,  impetuous  and  impatient,  seized  her  by 
the  arm;  and  as  be  led  ber  in  by  force,  she  cried, 


“  Ah  my  son,  no  one  can  resist  you.”  “  I  want  no 
more,”  exclaimed  Alexander,  ”  this  oracle  is  suf¬ 
ficient.” 

When  he  passed  in  Asia  to  attack  Darius,  he  made 
rich  presents  to  his  general  officers,  insomuch  that 
Parmenio  asked  him,  ”  Sir,  what  do  you  keep  for 
yourself?”  His  reply  was,  “  hope.” 

After  the  battle  of  Isus,  the  complete  rout  of  the 
Persian  army  put  Alexander  in  pussesssion  of  the 
camp  of  Darius,  in  which  were  his  mother,  wife,  and 
children.  A  rumour  had  been  spread  that  Darius 
was  slain,  and  this  threw  all  the  captive  royal  family 
into  the  deepest  affliction.  Alexander,  anxious  to 
inform  them  that  this  report,  was  false,  and  wishing 
to  give  them  comfort,  paid  them  a  visit.  As  he  en¬ 
tered  the  tent  of  Darius,  Hephiestion,  his  most  inti¬ 
mate  friend  who  was  very  handsome,  and  rather  tal¬ 
ler  than  Alexander,  was  clise  by  his  side.  As  soon 
as  they  approached,  the  queen-mother,  who  had  fal¬ 
len  postrate,  raised  up  her  head,  and  addressed  her¬ 
self  to  Hephxstion,  supposing  him  to  be  Alexander. 
The  attendants  telling  her  of  her  mistake,  she  was 
much  embrassed,  and  began  to  make  many  apolo¬ 
gies.  Alexander  allowed  her  not  to  proceed,  but 
raised  her  up,  and  in  the  most  gracious  manner  said, 
“  It  is  of  no  importance,  madam,  for  he  too  is  Alez- 
ander.” 

Which  of  the  two  (.says  Valerius  Maximus,  from 
whose  work  this  anecdote  is  taken)  should  we  first 
congratulate;  Aim  who  had  the  disposition  to  make 
such  a  speech,  or  him  who  had  the  felicity  to  hear  it 
spoeen  of  himself? 

When  he  was  dying,  his  attendants  asked  him 
where  his  treasures  were  deposited.  His  answer  was, 
“  In  the  hands  of  my  friends.” 

LIBERTY. 

Aristotle  tells  a  pretty  story  of  a  fairy,  who  by 
some  mysterious  law  of  her  nature  was  condemned 
to  appear,  at  certain  seasons,  in  the  form  of  a  foul  and 
poisonous  snake.  Those  who  injured  her  during  the 
period  of  her  disguise,  were  forever  excluded  from 
a  participation  in  the  blessings  which  she  bestowed. 
But  to  those  who,  in  spite  of  her  loathsome  aspect, 

fiiticd  and  protected  her,  she  afterwards  revealed 
lerself  in  the  beautiful  and  celestial  form  which 
was  natural  to  her,  accompanied  their  steps,  granted 
all  their  wishes,  filled  their  houses  with  wealth, 
made  them  happy  in  love  and  victorious  in  war. — 
Such  a  spirit  is  Liberty.  At  times  she  takes  the 
form  of  a  hateful  reptile.  She  grovels,  she  hisses, 
she  stings.  But  wo  to  those  who  in  disgust  shall 
venture  to  crush  her!  And  happy  are  those  who, 
having  dared  to  receive  her  in  her  degraded  and 
frightful  shape,  shall  at  length  be  rewarded  by  her 
in  the  time  of  her  beauty  and  glory! 

There  is  only  one  cure  for  the  evils  which  newly 
acquired  freedom  produces — and  that  cure  is  freedom! 
When  a  prisoner  first  leaves  his  cell,  he  cannot  bear 
the  light  of  day; — he  is  unable  to  discriminate  colors 
or  recognize  faces.  But  the  remedy  is  not  to  re¬ 
mand  him  to  his  dungeon,  but  to  accustom  him  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  blaze  of  truth  and  liberty 
may  at  first  dazzle  and  bewilder  nations  which  have 
become  half  blind  in  the  bouse  of  bondage.  But  let 
them  gaze  on  and  they  will  soon  be  able  to  bear  it. 
In  a  few  years  men  learn  to  reason.  The  extreme 
violence  of  opinion  soon  subsides.  Hostile  theories 
correct  each  other.  The  scattered  elements  of  truth  i 
cease  to  conflict,  and  begin  to  coalesce.  And  at 
length  a  system  of  justice  and  order  is  educed  out  ot 
chaos.  [Edinburgh  Review. 

Traditio.n.  Clovis  one  of  the  first  Kings  of 
France,  once  united  with  his  brother  Sigibert,  to  re¬ 
pel  the  Germans,  who  had  invaded  their  territories 
Clovis  was  an  infidel,  but  had  espoused  a  Christian 
wife,  Clotilda.  On  the  eve  of  a  battle,  he  read  the 
following  prayer: 

“  God  of  the  tiueen  Clotilda;  thou  who  art  called 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,  and  who  givest  succour 
and  victory  to  those  who  call  on  thee ;  I  invoke  thy 
aid!  If  thou  permitUst  me  to  conquer,  1  shall  believe 
in  thee,  and  shall  consent  to  be  baptised.  In  vain 
have  I  implored  my  own  gods,  who  do  not  afford  me 
help.  Succour  me,  and  1  will  adore  thee.” 
j  The  prayer  of  Clovis  was  heard ;  his  enemies  wen- 
tdefeated,  and  he  was  shortly  after  baptized  by  St 
Reroi,  Bishop  of  Reims.  History  relates,  that  sc 
great  a  crowd  was  aatembled  around  the  baptismal 


font,  as  to  prevc  .  t  ;  ^  h  f  'he 

whom  the  chrism  ' ,  .  .  .r'n.f  .•  v; :  ej'.injit,.: 

St.  Iteitn,  that  his  a  .'iveK  j  i;.,t  b.  .1- 

prived  of  t.ie  efficacj  ;  i  ir  ue,  <  ;u  r-..  a  ■-ho.', 
and  fervent  prayer.  Lisuritly  n  O/cj  .r;  i-rtr£d, 
white  as  snow,  and  carrying  in  his  neak  ti>.-  !;oly 
phial,  filled  with  sacred  oii;  the  rich  perfume  of 
which  delighted  all  the  by  standees.  With  thi.s  mi¬ 
raculous  oil,  the  saint  annointed  his  sovereign;  and 
in  the  evening,  to  render  the  day  memorable  in  the 
festivals  both  of  Church  and  State,  brought  a  dead 
man  to  life! 

Anecdote  of  Christian  IV.  King  of  Denmark. — 
Christopher  Rosenkranz,  in  Copenhagen,  demanded 
from  the  widow  of  Christian  Tuni,  a  debt  of  500  dol¬ 
lars.  She  was  certain  that  she  owed  him  nothing. 
But  he  produced  a  bond  signed  by  herself  and  her 
deceased  husband;  she  declared  the  bond  to  be  for¬ 
ged.  The  affair  was  brought  before  a  court  of  Jus¬ 
tice.  The  widow  was  condemned  to  pay  the  de¬ 
mand.  In  her  distresses  she  applied  to  king  Chris¬ 
tian  IV.  and  said  that  neither  she  nor  her  husband 
signed  the  pretended  bond.  His  m.ijesty  promised 
to  take  her  affair  into  consideration.  He  sent  for 
Rosekranz,  questioned  bun  closely,  begged,  exhort¬ 
ed,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  creditor  appealed  to 
his  written  bond.  The  king  asked  for  the  bond, 
sent  Rosecranz  away,  and  promised  that  he  would 
very  soon  return  it  to  him.  The  King  remained 
alone,  to  examine  the  important  paper,  and  disco¬ 
vered  after  much  trouble,  that  the  paper  manufactu¬ 
rer,  whose  mark  was  on  the  bond,  had  began  his 
manufactory  many  years  after  its  date.  The  inqui- 
Iries  made  confirmed  this  fact.  The  proof  against 
Rosekranz  was  irrefragable.  The  king  said  nothing 
about  it:  sent  for  Rosekranz  some  days  after,  and 
exhorted  him  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  to 
have  pity  on  the  poor  widow,  because  otherwise  the 
justice  of  Heaven  would  certainly  puaish  him  for 
such  wickedness.  He  unblushingly  insisted  on  his 
demand,  and  even  presumed  to  affect  to  be  offended. 
The  king’s  mildness  went  so  far,  that  he  still  gave 
him  several  days  for  cousideration.  But  all  to  no 
purpose.  He  was  arrested  and  punished  with  all 
the  rigor  of  the  laws. 

The  learned  Busbequius,  who  travelled  from  1551 
to  1562,  relates  that  he  saw  an  old  Turk  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  who  always  uttered  a  loud  cry  before  he  be¬ 
gan  to  drink  wine:  and  this  he  did  to  give  a  war¬ 
ning  notice  to  his  soul  to  retreat  into  some  snug  and 
remote  corner  of  the  body,  or  even  to  quit  it  entirely 
for  a  time  that  it  might  not  be  implicated  in  the  guilt 
of  the  action  he  was  about  to  commit,  the  Turks  be¬ 
ing  forbidden  the  use  of  wine  by  their  religion, 

Busbequius  asked  of  the  Turks  the  reason  that  in¬ 
duced  Mahomet  to  inflict  the  prohibition,  and  tb  s 
account  was  given  to  him.  As  Mahomet  was  jour¬ 
neying,  be  was  invited  to  a  marriage  feast.  At  first 
he  was  highly  gratified  with  the  convivial  hilarity 
of  the  guests,  and  their  hearty  expression  of  good 
will  to  one  another.  Inquiring  the  cause  from  his 
host,  he  was  told  that  wine  gave  birth  to  all  this.  On 
his  departure,  he  therefore  bestswed  his  benediction 
^nn  a  liquor  which  united  men  in  such  bonds  of  good 
will  and  affection.  The  next  day  he  returned,  and 
X  different  scene  presented  itself;  the  floor  of  the  room 
was  stained  with  blood,  and  covered  with  the  woun¬ 
ded,  the  dying  and  the  dead.  On  asking  how  and 
whence  all  this  mischief  had  arisen,  he  was  informed 
that  soon  after  his  departure,  the  day  before  the 
guests,  infuriated  by  the  wine  they  bad  drunk,  fiad 
q^uarrelled  and  fought  in  that  destructive  manner. 
On  this,  Mahomet  changed  his  opinion  respecting 
wine,  he  cursed  it,  and  forbade  his  followers  to  drink 
it. 

Sinottlar  custo.m  in  Inpia.  a  number  of 
young  Hindoo  girls,  about  six  or  eight  years  of  age, 
most  gaily  dressed,  w’ith  scarlet  muslin  veils,  &c.  as¬ 
sembled  round  a  pond,  accompained  by  their  mothers 
nid  a  crowd  of  boys.  On  a  given  sign,  each  girl 
hrew  something  into  the  pond;  when  the  boys  in- 
-tantly  plunged  in  and  began  battering  most  furious¬ 
ly,  what  I  soon  discovered  to  be  dolls,  grotesquely 
(ressed  for  the  occasion.  It  appeared  that  the  girls 
[  leing  now  of  an  age  to  be  married,  the  present  cere- 
nsny  denoted  that  they  voluntarily  threw  away 
V-hiiditb  things,  exemplifyisg  the  aeyiDg  of  St' 
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Paul’s, 'When  1  was  a  man,  I  put  away  childish 
things.’  As  it  was  considered  to  be  an  ill-omen,  if 
the  dolls  did  not  immediately  sink^  the  greatest  anx¬ 
iety  was  shown  by  all;  the  boys,  in  the  mean  time, 
continuing  to  splash  and  halloo  if  any  remained 
above  the  water;  after  which,  making  their  salaams 
to  the  pond,  they  all  quietly  returned. 

[Tour  in  Ilindostan. 


Spanish  taverns.  The  Spaniards  drink  little 
at  a  time  but  frequently,  and  taverns  are  very  nume¬ 
rous  in  the  streets  of  Madrid.  They  are  all  alike. 
Beneath  a  score  or  so  of  quartillo  puts,  hung  up  to 
the  wall  by  the  handles,  is  a  counter,  and  under¬ 
neath  that  are  stored  away  two  or  three  large  goat 
skins  which  contain  the  vino  tinto  dc  la  Mancha, 
from  which  is  filled  the  measure,  which  the  woman 
of  the  house,  for  the  most  part  coarse-looked  and 
old,  brings  you  with  a  most  gracious  simper.  At 
night  these  retreats  of  the  jovially  disposed  part  of 
the  community  are  lighted  by  copper  lamps  with  four 
sockets,  suspended  from  the  roof.  At  the  father  end 
from  where  you  enter  a  curtain  tucked  up,  discovers 
a  place  lighted,  and  set  out  with  tables  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first,  and  at  night  these  tables  are  fil¬ 
led  with  company.  [Manurs  Eapagnotes. 


Mode  OF  training  the  Arabian  horse. — 
M.  Chateaubriand  thus  accounts  for  the  hardihood 
displayed  by  the  Arabian  horses.  They  are  never 
put  under  shelter,  but  left  exposed  to  the  most  in¬ 
tense  heat  of  the  sun,  tied  by  all  four  legs  to  stakes 
driven  in  the  ground,  so  that  they  cannot  stir.  The 
saddle  is  never  taken  of!' their  backs;  they  frequent¬ 
ly  drink  but  once,  and  have  only  one  feed  of  barley, 
in  twenty-four  hours.  This  rigid  treatment,  so  far 
from  wearing  them  out,  gives  them  sobriety  and 
speed.  1  have  often  admired  an  Arabian  steed  thus 
tied  down  to  the  burning  sands,  his  hair  loosely 
flowing,  his  head  bowed  between  his  legs  to  find  a 
little  shade;  and  stealing  with  his  wild  eye  and 
oblique  glance  of  his  master.  Release  his  legs  from 
ihe  shackles,  spring  up  on  his  back,  and  he  will  paw 
in  the  valley,  he  will  rejoice  in  his  strength,  he  will 
swallow  the  ground  in  the  fierceness  of  his  rage; 
and  you  recognise  the  original  of  the  picture  de¬ 
lineated  by  Job.  Eighty  or  one  hundred  piasters  are 

f;iven  for  an  ordinary  horse,  which  is  generally 
ess  valued  than  an  ass  or  a  mule;  but  a  horse  of  a 
well  known  Arabian  breed  will  fetch  any  price. 
Abdallah  Pacha  of  Damascus,  had  just  given  3000 

fiiasters  for  one.  The  history  of  a  horse  is  frequent- 
y  the  topic  of  general  conversation.  When  I  was 
at  Jerusalem,  the  feats  of  one  of  these  steeds  made  a 
great  noise.  The  Bedouin,  to  whom  tlie  animal,  a 
mare,  belonged,  being  pursued  by  the  Governor’s 
Guards,  rushed  with  her  from  the  top  of  the  hills 
that  overlooked  Jericho.  The  mare  scoured  at  full 
gallop  down  an  almost  perpendicular  declivity  with¬ 
out  stumbling,  and  left  the  soldiers  lost  in  admira¬ 
tion  and  astonishment.  The  pour  creature,  however, 
dropped  down  dead  on  entering  Jericho,  and  the 
Bedouin,  who  would  not  quit  her,  was  taken  wee¬ 
ping  over  the  body  of  his  companion.  This  mare 
has  a  brother  in  the  desert,  who  is  so  famous;  that 
the  Arabs  always  know  where  he  has  been,  where 
he  is,  what  he  is  doing,  and  how  he  does.  Ali  Agi 
religiously  showed  me  in  the  mountains  near  Jericho 
the  footsteps  of  the  mare  that  died  in  the  attempt  to 
■ave  her  master.  A  Macedonian  could  not  have  be¬ 
held  those  of  Bucephalus  with  greater  respect. 

Droy,  a  Genevan  mechanic,  once  constructed  a 
clock,  which  was  capable  of  the  following  surpris¬ 
ing  movements:— There  were  seen  on  it  a  Negro,  a 
dog,  and  a  shepherd :  when  the  clock  struck,  the 
shepherd  played  six  tunes  on  the  flute;  and  the  dog, 
as  if  delighted  with  the  music,  jumped  up  and  fawn¬ 
ed  upon  him — This  musical  machine  was  exhibited 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  who  was  greatly  struck  with 
its  wonderful  powers.  The  playful  gentleness  of 
my  dog,”  said  Droy,"  is  his  least  merit;  if  your 
Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  touch  one  of  the  apples, 
which  are  in  the  sheperd’s  basket,  you  will  admire 
his  fidelity.”  The  King  took  an  apple,  and  the  dog, 
in  a  musical  tone,  barked  so  loud,  that  the  King’s 
dog  in  the  room  began  also  to  bark.  At  this,  the 
attendant  courtiers,  not  doubting  that  the  whole  was 
a  musical  witchcraft,  immediatety  left  the  room, 
crossing  themselves  as  they  hurried  out. 
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ALBANY,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  10.  1S26. 

IVe  have  been  politely  furnished  by  a  friend, 
with  the  April  number  of  the  ‘'Journal  of  Science 
and  the  Arte,’*  edited  at  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain,  and  published  quarterly  in  London, 
from  which  we  have  this  day  made  the  extracts  in 
our  department  of  “  Arts  and  Sciences.” 

“  G.”  was  received  at  too  late  an  hour  for  our  po¬ 
etical  department  this  week.  We  give  him  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  shall  not  treat  him  ill-humouredly  if 
he  taxes  us  (as  he  is  pleased  to  term  it)  ever  and  anon 
"when  the  spirit  moves.” 

EUROPEAN  CIVIL  FREEDOM. 

Late  Irish  papers  mention  the  proceedings  of  the 
trial  of  several  persons  for  appearing  in  a  procession 
of  Freemasons,  dressed  in  the  clothing  and  insignia 
of  the  order.  This  was  the  first  prosecution  that 
had  taken  place  under  the  late  statute  against  unlaw¬ 
ful  assemblies.  (4  Geo.  IV.)  The  Solicitor  of  the 
Crown  stated,  that  the  fiicts  which  led  to  the  prose¬ 
cution  were,  that  “on  the  2Tth  December  last,  the 
Mayor  of  Coleraine,  having  received  infunnatfon 
that  Freemason  Lodges  were  assembling  in  that 
town,  repaired  to  the  several  places  where  the  flags 
were  displayed — he  informed  the  persons  assembled 
that  their  purpose  was  illegal,  and  advised  them  to 
disperse.  In  general  the  advice  of  the  magistrate 
wag  followed :  but  the  defendants,  with  some  others, 
resisted  it,  and  proceeded  tlirough  some  of  the  streets 
of  Coleraine,  in  procession,  with  the  flags,  kc.  as 
usual.  Another  magistrate  having  joined  the  Mayor, 
with  some  constables,  they  attempted  to  take  the 
flags,  and  a  struggle  ensued,  which  constituted  a 
riot,  and  in  which  one  of  the  magistrates  was  nearly 
knocked  down.”  After  earnest  endeavours  by  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Crown,  to  convict  them  of  assembling 
as  a  riotous  mob,  the  following  well  merited  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  order,  was  paid  by  Mr.  llolleston,  the 
attorney  for  the  defendants,  in  his  address  to  the 
court:  “  My  Lord,”  said  Mr.  Rolleston,  "  submit  to 
the  charge  of  riot!  Freemasons  submit  to  the  charge 
of  riot!  Never! — he  who  reveres  the  order  will  not 
advise  or  sufler  the  men  of  the  Society  he  loves  to 
admit  they  have  polluted  themselves  by  a  base  and 
degrading  riot.  No,  my  Lord:  the  Freemasons  of 
this  kingdom  are  men  of  spirit,  virtue  and  morality; 
who  have  never  been  debased  even  by  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  breach  of  peace.  No — ages  have  established 
them  pure,  virtuous,  peaceful,  and  loyal.  I  shall 
tell  your  lordship  what  they  will  admit — that  on  the 
day  in  question  they  assembled  as  an  ancient  and 
highly  respectable  lodge  of  Freemasons,  as  they  and 
their  ancestors  had  done  since  the  erection  of  the 
temple.  They  will  admit,  that  on  the  day  in  the 
question  they  marched  as  free  and  accepted  masons, 
according  to  the  customs  of  that  ancient  body.  They 
will  admit  that  they  were  on  that  day,  for  the  first 
time, 'informed  that  a  meeting  of  free,  independent, 
and  united  Masons,  displaying  the  signals  of  union 
and  fraternity,  were  contrary  to  law.  They  will 
Admit  that,  however  anxious  to  hoist  the  banners  of 
love,  friendship  and  loyalty,  yet  if  that  is  forbidden 
by  the  legislature,  they  will  no  longer  unfurl  them 
in  public.  Let  them,  my  Lord,  with  this  admission, 
and  with  this  acknowledgment  depart  peaceably  to 
their  homes.  Though  I  admit  they  acknowledge  no 
more,  it  is  impossible  to  punish  men  of  their  purity 
and  morality  for  this  inadvertent  error.  No  jury 
can  convict  them — they  will  not,  if  informed  by 
your  lordship,  that  the  assembling  as  Freemasons  is 
illegal — they  will  not  again  publicly  display  the  sa¬ 


cred  emblems  their  order — they  will  be  satisfied  in 
secret  to  press  them,  inscribed  with  love,  fraternity, 
and  virtue,  to  their  loyal  and  generous  hearts.”  The 
judge  agreed  in  every  respect,  and  said  as  they  had 
thus  in  open  court,  declared  their  sentiments,  pub¬ 
lic  justice  would  be  sulflciently  vindicated  by  a  small 
fine,  upon  payment  of  which  they  were  discharged. 

At  a  ger>e:al  grand  communication  of  the  Most 
U’orshipful  Grand  Lodee  of  Ancient  Freemasons  of 
South  Carolina,  held  in  Charleston,  on  St.  John  the 
Evangelist’s  day,  being  the  27th  of  December,  5825, 
it  was  resolved,  that  six  copies  of  Ahiman  Rtzon  be 
forwarded  by  the  M.  W.  Grand  Master,  to  the  R 
W.  Joel  R.  Poi.nsett,  Past  Deputy  Grand  Master 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  *South  Carolina,  and  our  Mi 
nister  to  Mexico,  requesting  him  to  present  the 
same  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Mexico,  in  the  name 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  Freemasons  of  South 
Carolina.  Agreeably  to  order,  the  Grand  Master 
and  Grand  Secretary  carried  this  resolution  into  ef 
feet;  which  they  were  enabled  to  do  by  the  polite 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Br.  H.  Clay. 

HUMAN  NATURE. 

Writers  of  a  sweet  disposition  and  warm  imagina 
tion,  hold  that  man  is  entirely  a  benevolent  being, 
and  that  every  man  ought  to  direct  his  conduct  for 
the  good  of  all,  without  regarding  himself  but  as 
one  of  the  number.  Those  of  a  cold  temperament 
and  contracted  mind,  hold  him  to  be  an  animal  en¬ 
tirely  selfish ;  to  evince  which,  examples  are  accu¬ 
mulated  without  end.  Neither  of  these  systems  is 
that  of  nature.  The  sc-lfish  system  is  contradicted 
by  the  experience  of  all  ages,  affording  the  clearest 
evidence,  that  men  frequently  act  for  the  sake  of 
others,  without  regarding  themselves,  and  some¬ 
times  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  into 
rest.  Whatever  wise-drawn  arguments  may  be 
urged  for  the  selfish  system,  as  if  benevolence  was 
but  re  fined  selfishness,  the  emptiness  of  such  argu¬ 
ments  will  clearly  appear  when  applied  to  children 
who  know  no  refinements.  In  them  the  rudiments 
of  the  social  principle  are  no  less  visible,  than  of  the 
selfi.-h  principle.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
mutual  good  will  and  fondness  between  children 
This  must  certainly  be  the  work  of  nature,  for  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  what  is  one’s  interest  is  far  above  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  children.  However  much  selfishness  may 
prevail  in  action,  man  cannot  be  entirely  selfish, 
w'nen  all  men  conspire  to  put  a  high  estimation  upon 
generosity,  benevolence,  and  other  social  virtues. 
Even  the  most  selfish  are  disgusted  with  selfishness 
in  others,  and  endeavour  to  hide  it  in  themselves 
The  most  zealous  patron  of  the  selfish  principle  will 
not  venture  to  maintain  that  it  renders  us  altogether 
indifferent  about  our  fellow  creatures.  Laying  aside 
self-interest,  with  every  connexion  of  love  and  ha 
tred,  good  fortune  happening  to  any  one  gives  plea¬ 
sure  to  all,  and  bad  fortune  happening  to  any  one  is 
painful  to  all.  Man  is,  in  fact,  a  complex  being, 
composed  of  principles,  some  benevolent,  some  selfish; 
and  the  principles  are  so  justly  blended  in  his  nature 
as  to  fit  him  for  acting  a  proper  part  in  society. 
Moralists  are  prone  to  enter  too  deeply  into  a  pas¬ 
sion  or  bias  of  human  nature.  A  whole  system  of 
morals  is  frequently  founded  upon  a  single  pillar  of 
the  inward  frame;  and  the  entire  conduct  of  life,  and 
all  the  characters  in  it,  accounted  for,  sometimes 
from  superstition,  sometimes  from  pride,  and  most 
commonly  from  interest.  They  forget  how  various 
a  creature  it  is  they  are  painting:  how  many  springs 
and  weights,  nicely  adjusted  and  balanced,  enter  in¬ 
to  the  movement,  and  require  allowance  to  be  made 
for  their  several  clogs  and  impulses,  before  its  ope¬ 
ration  and  effects  can  be  defined.  a. 
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The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New-York,  of 
which  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  of  this  city  is  mas¬ 
ter,  assembled  at  Tammany  Hall,  in  New-York,  on 
Wednesday  last.  The  names  of  the  ofTicers  elected, 
we  have  not  yet  learned. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  “  The  Al¬ 
bum,  and  Ladies*  Weekly  Gazette,”  a  Judiciously 
ananged  and  well  executed  miscellaneous  Journal 
published  in  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Clarke. i 
The  poetical  department  we  observe  is  enriched, 
among  others,  with  the  productions  of  Seleck  Os¬ 
born,  and  the  other  departments  furnished  with  well 
written  original  matter.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  circulation  in  this  vicinity,  and  forward 
subscriptions  to  the  Editor. 

The  New-York  Review  and  U.  S.  Literary  Ga¬ 
zette,  are  to  be  united  in  one  work,  to  be  published 
simultaneously  in  New-York  and  Boston.  Messrs. 
Bryant  and  Carter  are  associate  editors. 

A  volume  has  recently  been  published  in  London, 
entitled,  “  Glance  at  the  internal  situation  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  their  political  rela¬ 
tions  with  Europe.  By  a  KussianP\  W-H-E-VV’ ! ! 
Wonder  if  the  author  is  a  relative  of  Mr.Toughtale? 

A  new  paper,  entitled  ”  Canal  of  Intelligence,” 
was  established  a  few  days  since  in  Norwich,  Con¬ 
necticut.  We  have  not  seen  it,  but  from  the  .compli¬ 
mentary  manner  in  which  we  have  heard  it  spoken 
of,  should  suppose  it  entitled  to  full  rates  of  toll. 

Mr.  William  A.  Colman,  in  New-York,  is  now 
oclling  at  one  shilling  each,  striking  likenesses  of 
John  Randolph,  drawn  by  a  lad. 

GREEN-ROOM  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Albany  Theatre  will  close  this  evening;  at 
least,  so  says  the  playcard.  W'e  scarcely  need  men¬ 
tion  its  disease,  for  that  is  well  known  to  be  poverty: 
like  a  drov.  ning  man,  it  has  caught  at  straws  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  company  w  hw 
next  honour  us  with  their  presence  may  possess  some 
little  knowledge  of  their  business,  and  the  manager 
sudicient  energy  to  shake  oil' the  swaggering  hang¬ 
ers-on  who  retail  “soft  soap"  for  the  privilege  of 
grinning  at  him. 

Balti.more.  Miss  Kelly  has  concluded  a  very 
successful  engagement  in  Baltiinore.  At  her  bene¬ 
fit  on  Monday  evening  last,  she  was  greeted  by  ■,< 
crowded  and  fashionable  audience,  with  enthusias¬ 
tic  applause.  Mr.  riean  has  an  engagem'  nt  for 
eight  nights,  and  was  to  have  appeared  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  as  Richard  3d. 

New-Yohk.  Mr.  Conway  commenced  an  en¬ 
gagement  on  Monday  evening  at  the  Chatham 
Theatre,  as  Beverly,  in  the  Gamester.  The  house 
was  crowded  to  sutfocation.  On  Wednesday  eviii- 
ing,  he  appeared  as  Jaffier,  in  Venice  I’reserved, 
supported  by  Mrs.  Dufif,  as  Belvidera,  and  Mr.  Wal 
lack,  ac  Pierre. 

The  opera  of  Aladdin,  which  has  been  in  prepar¬ 
ation  since  last  June,  was  to  be  presented  at  Drury 
Lane  on  the  evening  of  ihc  2!Uh  of  Ap  il  Miss 
Stephens  has  allotted  to  her  some  of  tin  most  beau¬ 
tiful  airs  that  ever  were  composed;  and  her  niece 
(Miss  Johnson)  was  to  mike  her  tlelut  on  the  «an  e 
occasion.  Oi  the  voice  and  figure  of  this  young  lady, 
report  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  panegyrn  . 

Mr.  Braham  has  renewed  his  engagement  at  Co¬ 
vent  Garden  Theatre  on  ?  dvanced  terms,  Oberon 
having  proved  so  attractive. 

Mr.  Webber  has  declired  (for  the  present)  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  compose  a  new  ope  i,  tor  the  Theatre 
now  building  at  P.  ris  in  tlie  Rue  denne. 

The  Marquis  and  Marchioness  ot  Weilesly  attend¬ 
ed  the  Dublin  Theatre  in  April.  Tiiey  were  escor  - 
cd  by  a  large  eavalc  de  and  milii'ry  guard.  The 
streets  were  lined  with  the  pop  da  e  who  made  the 
air  ling  w  ith  their  .shouts.  Tht ’I  heatre  is  crowd¬ 
ed.  Their  Ex  ellencii  >■  snt'.  in  lUe  stage  box.  “God 
save  the  King  was  sung  twice.'* 


SAI.TVfAQUan)I- 

Hoax.  The  first  hoax  on  record,  was  practised 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  It  appears  in  all  the 
papers  of  the  time: — A  well  dressed  man  rode  down 
the  road  from  Fulham,  at  a  most  furious  rate,  com¬ 
manded  each  turnpike  gate  to  be  thrown  open,  as 
he  was  a  messenger  conveying  the  news  of  the 
Queen’s  sudden  death.  The  alarm  instantly  spread 
into  every  quarter  of  the  city; — the  trained  bands 
who  were  on  their  parade,  desisted  from  their  exer 
cise,  furled  their  banners,  and  returned  home  with- 
their  arms  reversed.  The  shopkeepers  began  to  col¬ 
lect  sables;  when  the  jest  was  discovered,  but  not 
the  author. 

How  TO  TURN  AN  ARGUMENT  TO  ACCOUNT. 
— The  disputatious  humour  of  Richardson  was  once 
turned  to  account  by  Sheridan  in  a  very  characteris¬ 
tic  manner.  Having  had  a  hackney  coach  in  his  em¬ 
ploy  for  five  or  six  hours,  and  not  being  provided 
with  tho  means  of  paying  it,  he  happened  to  espy 
Richardson  in  the  street,  and  proposed  to  take  him 
into  his  coach  some  part  of  his  way.  The  offer  was 
accepted.  Sheridan  lost  no  timg  in  starting  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  conversation,  in  which  he  knew  his  compan¬ 
ion  was  sure  to  become  argumentative  and  anima¬ 
ted.  Having  brought  him  to  the  proper  pitch  of  ex¬ 
citement,  he  affected  to  grow  impatient  and  angry 
himself,  and  saying  that  “  he  could  not  think  of 
staying  in  the  same  coach  with  with  a  person  that 
would  use  such  language,”  pulled  the  check  string, 
and  desired  the  coachman  to  let  him  out.  Ricbard- 
Ison,  wholly  occupied  with  the  argument,  and  rc- 
I  gurding  the  retreat  of  his  opponent  as  an  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  defeat,  still  pressed  his  point,  and  even 
hallooed  “  more  last  words”  through  the  coach  win¬ 
dow  after  Sheridan,  who,  walking  quietly  home, 
left  the  poor  disputant  responsible  fur  the  heavy  fare 
of  the  coach. 

A  Bright  Bov.  An  old  schoolmaster,  who  usu¬ 
ally  heard  his  pupils  once  a  week,  through  Watt’s 
Scripture  History,  and  afterwards  asked  them  pro¬ 
miscuously  such  questions  as  suggested  themselves 
to  his  mind,  one  day  desired  a  young  urchin  to  tell 
him  who  Jesse  was!  when  the  boy  briskly  replied, 
“the  flower  of  Dumblane.” 

Classical  Sw’EARiNG.  The  style  of  swearing 
at  Florence,  is  most  laughably  classical.  1  hear  the 
vagabonds  in  the  streets,  adjuring  V'enus  and  B.ic 
thus;  and  my  shoemaker  swore  by  the  aspect  of  Di- 
.ina,  that  he  would  not  take  less  than  ten  paoles,  fur 
work  worth  three — yet  was  the  knave  foresworn. 

An  Inference.  A  servant  who  had  lived  many 
years  with  a  clergyman,  his  master  took  occasion  to 
say,  “  John,  you  have  been  a  long  time  in  my  ser¬ 
vice;  1  dare  say  you  will  be  able  to  preach  a  sermon 
as  well  as  I.” — ‘  Oh,  no,  Sir,”  said  John,  “  but  many 
an  inference  I  have  draw’n  from  yours.”  “Well,” 
said  the  clergyman,  “1  will  give  you  a  text  out  of 
Job;  let  roe  hear  wiiat  you  infer  from  it — And  the 
osses  snuffed  up  the  East  Wind.”  Well,  replied 
John,  “the  only  inference  I  can  draw  from  it  is, 
tlut  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  they  would  grow 
rat  upon  it.” 

A  young  lady  looking  into  the  family  Bible,  and 
observing  the  date  of  her  birth,  took  her  pencil  and 
wrote — “Above  the  age  of  21,  and  not  yet  given  in 
marriage.”  This  induced  her  father  to  write  beneath 
— “He  who  giveth  in  marriage  doeth  well,  but  he 
who  giveth  not  in  marriage  doeth  better.”  To  which 
she  made  the  following  reply — “Dear  father,  I  love 
to  do  well;  let  those  do  better  who  can.” 

Severe  CASE  OF  FR.xCTURE.  A  lady,  we  under¬ 
stand,  a  few  days  since,  was  thrown  violently  from 
her  horse,  on  the  road  two  or  three  miles  west  of 

t’lis  village,  struck  on  her  head,  and  broke  her - 

hairiomb  into  twenty  pieces.  Notwithstanding  the 
aid  of  surgery,  the  patient  is  said  to  continue  still  in 
I  comb-atose  state.  [Berkshire  American. 

Every  one  has  read  of  the  knights,  who  during 
the  civil  wars  of  Fingland,  took  oaths  not  to  cut 
their  beards  till  certain  events  were  accomplished. 
There  were  vows  made  stranger  still.  “Froissart, 
says  Mr.  W.  Stewart  Roset,  (in  the  notes  to  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso,)  speaks  of  see¬ 
ing  certain  English  nobles,  with  one  eye  blinded 
with  a  patch,  which  they  bad  sworn  not  to  uncover, 


till  they  had  made  a  certain  number  of  prisoners  in 
the  French  wars.” 

When  Descartes  was  dining  with  the  stadtholder 
of  Holland,  the  worthy  Dutch  magistrate  observed 
the  metaphysician  demolish  the  desert  with  inde¬ 
fatigable  perseverance,  and  bawled  out  “W’hat!  does 
a  philosopher  eat  ice,  and  creams,  and  sweet  meats!” 
Why,  answered  Descartes,  “  does  your  highness 
think  that  all  the  good  things  of  this  world  were 
made  only  for  blockheads!” 

An  obedient  soldier.  A  general  officer  com¬ 
manding  at  Plymouth,  some  few  years  since,  once 
gave  strict  orders  to  the  sentry  at  the  citadel,  that 
no  one  except  the  General’s  cow  should  pass  over 
the  grass.  While  this  order  was  in  force,  Lady  D. 
called  to  visit  the  General’s  lady,and  on  entering  the 
citadel,  was,  as  usual,  about  to  take  the  short  cut 
across  the  grass,  when,  to  her  great  suprise,  she  was 
ordered  off  by  the  sentry,  who  said.  “  You  can,t 
pass  there.”  “Not  pass  here!”  said  her  Ladyship, 
“  perhaps  you  don’t  know  who  I  am,”  “  1  neither 
know  nor  rare  who  you  are,”  said  the  soldier;  “  but 
I  know  you  are  not  the  General’s  cow,  and  no  one 
else  can  pass  there.” 

Hint  to  topers.  An  unlucky  wight  of  a  four- 
neyman  printer,  too  much  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing 
to  the  jolly  god,  was,  on  his  return  from  Leeds  to 
Wakefield  on  Saturday  night  last,  full,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  enemv  which  he  had  admitted"  into 
his  mouth  to  steal  out  his  brains,”  when  the  shades 
of  night  came  upon  him.  Near  Newtown  lane-end 
he  stopped,  and  strangely  fancying  himself  at  home, 
proceeded  to  strip  himself  for  bed.  Having  lighen- 
ed  himself  of  his  unmentionables,  shoes,  and  stock¬ 
ings,  he  laid  himself  down  in  the  ditch  by  the  road 
side,  and  fell  asleep.  The  day  rose  upon  him  in  this 
situation,  which  by  degrees  escaping  from  the  arm 
of  Morpheus,  after  a  competent  portion  of  wonder¬ 
ment  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  he  began  ta  look  about 
him,  and  became  sensible  of  his  situation.  Feeling 
the  cold,  he  wished  to  resume  his  clothes,  but  found 
to  his  no  small  morttfication,  that  some  obliging 
friend  had  already  saved  him  the  trouble  of  his  toil¬ 
ette,  by  carrying  off  all  his  losse  articles  of  dress. 
In  his  attractive  dishabille,  he  commenced  his  march 
homewards,  at  a  double  quick  time,  when,  being 
suspected  of  a  design  of  self-destruction,  under  the 
influence  of  insanity,  he  was  pursued  by  numbers, 
eager  to  save  him  from  such  a  misfortune,  from  whose 
troublesome  kindness  he  fortunately  escaped,  and 
reached  his  home  in  safety. 

[JVakef  eld  Journal. 

The  following  singular  notice  is  copied  from  the 
Huntsville  (Alabama)  Democrat.  We  presume  Mr. 
Payne  is  an  itinerant  preacher; — 

“  Adam  Payne  is  on  his  way  to  Nashville,  T.  and 
to  Riisselville,  Ken.  By  the  help  of  God,  he  will 
meet  all  his  appointments  in  this  month,  as  he  ex¬ 
pects  never  to  pass  this  road  any  more.” 

War  ami  love  have  various  cares; 

War  sheds  blood,  and  love  sheds  tears; 

War  has  swords,  .vnd  love  has  darts; 

War  breaks  beads,  and  love  breaks  hearts. 

Prepare  to  meet  you  God- 

Huntsville,  May  11,  iy26. 

The  following  candid  confession  of  the  celebra¬ 
ted  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD  may  afford  some 
useful  hints  to  those  who  follow  his  dedouncing  spirit, 
■  nd  adopt  his  exclusive  zeal.  . 

“  1  came,,’  says  he,  “  soon  into  the  world;  I  have 
c.arried  high  sail,  whilst  running  through  a  torrent 
of  popularity  and  contempt;  and  by  this  means  have 
sometimes  been  in  danger  of  oversetting.  1  know 
that  I  am  a  man  of  like  passions  with  others,  and 
consequently  may  have  mistaken  nature  for  grace, 
imagination  for  revelation,  and  the  fire  of  my  own 
temper  for  the  pure  and  sacred  flame  of  holy  zeal, 
which  cometh  from  God’s  alter.  Alas,  alas!  in  how 
many  things  have  I  acted  wrong!  I  have  been  to 
rash  and  hasty  in  giving  characters  both  of  places 
and  persons.  I  have  too  much  made  impressions, 
without  the  written  record,  my  rule  of  action.  Be¬ 
ing  fond  of  scriptural  language,  I  have  often  used  a 
style  too  apostolical;  and  at  the  same  time  I  have 
been  too  bitter  in  my  zeal.  W'ild  fire  has  been  mix¬ 
ed  with  it;  and  I  find,  I  have  frequently  written  an4 
spoken  in  my  own  spirit,  when  1  thought  I  was 
writing  and  speaking  entirely  by  the  asshtance  of 
the  spirit  of  God.” 
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POETm^ _ 

THE  AMERICAN  FOREST -GIRL. 

BV  MRS.  IIEMAifS. 

Wildly  RBd  raournfullv  the  In^an  drum 
Ob  the  deep  hush  of  moonlight  forests  broke 
*  Sinic  us  a  death-song,  for  thine  hour  is  come- 
8<rthe  red  Warriors  to  their  captive  spoke 
Still,  and  amidst  thoee  dusky  forms  alone. 

A  youth,  a  fair-haired  youth,  of  England  it^. 

Like  a  king’s  son;  thought  from  his  cheek  Imd  flown 

The  mantling  crimson  of  the  island-blood, 

And  his  nressed  lips  looked  marble-  f  lercely  bright. 

And  high  around  him  blared  the  fires  of  night; 

Rocking  beneath  the  cedars  to  and  fro 

As  the  wind  passed,  with  a  fitful  glow 

Lighting  the  victim’s  face but  who  could  tell 

Of  what  within  his  secret  heart  befel. 

Known  but  to  heaven  that  hour!— Perchance  a  thought 
Of  his  far  home,  then  so  intensely  wrought 
That  Its  full  image,  pictured  to  his  eye 
On  the  dark  ground  of  mortal  agony. 

Rose  clear  as  day!— And  he  might  see  the  band 
Of  his  young  sisters  wandering  hand  in  hand 
Where  the  labumums  drooped;  e.r  happy  binding 
The  jasmine,  up  the  door’s  low  pillars  winding; 

Or,  as  day  faded  on  their  gentle  mirth. 

Gathering,  with  braided  hair,  aronnd  the  hearth 
Where  sat  their  mother;— and  that  mothers  face 
Its  grave  sweet  smile  yet  wearing  m  the  place 
Where  so  it  ever  smiled!— Perchance  the  prayer 
Learned  at  her  knee  came  back  on  his  despair; 

The  blessing  from  her  voice,  the  very  tone 

Of  her  ‘  Good-ninhV  might  breathe  from  boyhood  gone! 

—He  started  and  looked  up:— thick  cypress  boughs, 

Fnll  of  strange  sound,  waved  o’er  him  darkly  red 
In  the  broad  stormy  fire-light ;  sai  age  brows. 

With  tall  pinmei  crested  and  wild  hues  o’erspread, 
Girt  him  like  feverish  phantoms ,  anti  pale  stars 
Looked  through  the  branches  as  throu^  dungeon  bars, 
Shedding  no  hope!— He  knew,  he  felt  his  doom. 

Oh!  what  a  tale  to  shadow  with  its  gloom 
'ITiat  happy  hall  in  England !—  Idle  tear ! 

Would  the  winds  tell  it  ’—who  might  dream  or  hear 
The  aeciets  of  the  forests'!  To  the  stake 
They  hound  him;  and  that  proud  young  soldier  strote 
His  father’s  spirit  in  his  breast  to  wake. 

Trusting  to  die  in  silence! — He  the  love 
Of  many  hearts!— the  fondly-reared— the  fair, 
tiladdching  all  eyes  to  see'— .\nd  fettered  there 
He  stood  beside  his  death-pyre,  and  the  brand 
Flamed  up  to  light  it,  in  the'  chieftain’s  liaiid! 

—He  thought  npon  his  God  Hush!  hark!— a  cry 
Breaks  on  the  stem  and  dead  solemnity! 

A  step  hath  pierced  the  ring!  Who  dares  intrude 
On  the  dark  hunters  in  their  vengeful  mood  t 
A  girl — a  young  slight  girl' — a  fawn -like  child 
OT^een  sayannas  and  the  leafy  wild, 

Springing  unmarked  till  then,  as  some  lone  flower, 
iLppy  because  the  sunshine  is  its  dower; 

Vet  one  that  knew  how  early  tears  arc  shed, 

For  Aera  bad  mourned  the  playmate  hroUier  dead. 

She  had  sat  gazing  on  the  victim  long. 

Until  the  pity  of  her  soul  grew  strong; 

And,  by  its  passion’s  deepening  fervour  swayed, 

Even  to  the  stake  she  rushed,  and  gently  laid 
Uis  bright  head  on  her  bosom,  and  around 
His  form  her  slendour  arms  to  shield  it  wound 
Like  close  Liannes;  then  raised  her  glittering  eye. 

And  cl#ar-toned  voice  Uwt  said*' He  shall  n<»l  die'. 
—‘He  shall  not  die!’— the  gloomy  forest  thrilled 
To  that  sweet  sound.  A  sudden  wonder  fell 
On  the  fierce  throng;  and  heart  and  h.ind  were  stilled- 

Struck  doa  n,  as  by  the  whisper  of  a  spell 

They  gazed— their  dark  souls  bowed  before  the  maid. 
She  ofthe  dancing  step  in  wood  and  glade! 

And  as  her  cheek  flushed  through  its  olive  hue. 

As  her  black  tresses  to  the  night  wind  flew. 

Something  o’ermastered  them  Irora  that  young  mein— 
Something  of  heaven,  in  silence  felt  and  seen; 

And  seeming,  to  their  childlike  faith,  a  token 
That  Uic  Great  Spirit  by  her  voice  had  spoken- 

They  loosed  the  bonds  that  held  their  canlives  breath; 
From  his  pale  lips  they  took  the  cup  of  death; 

They  quenched  the  brand  beneath  tne  cypress  tree-^ 

‘  Away,*  they  cried,  ‘  young  stranger,  thou  srt  fret-’ 

OW’AIN  GLYNDWR'S  W  AR  SONG. 

BV  MRS.  HEM.INS. 

Saw  ye  the  biasing  start 
The  heavens  look  down  on  Freedom’s  war. 
And  light  Uertoidh  on  high; 

Bright  on  tne  dragon-crest 
It  tells  that  glory's  wing  shall  rest. 

When  warriors  meet  to  die! 

Let  earths  pale  tyranl^  read  despair 
And  vangeance  in  its  flame, 

Hail  ye,  roy  bardh!  the  omen  lair 
Of  coBiiuest  and  id  fame. 

.\nd  swell  the  ruihini  njountain-air. 

With  songs  to  Gift'ndwr's  name- 

At  the  dead  hour  of  n^ht. 

Marked  ye.  how  each  ^i  jastie  height 
Burned  in  its  awful  bcamsi 
Red  shone  th’ etemalrsnows. 

And  ail  the  land,  as  Inight  it  roae, 

Was  full  of  gloriena  dreams 
Oh!  eagles  of  the  bat|le,  rise! 

{ 


The  hope  of  Gwynedd  wakes— 

It  is  vour  banner  in  the  skies. 

Thro’  each  dnk  cloud  that  breaks, 

And  mantles  with  triumphal  dyes, 

Your  thousand  hills  and  lakes! 

A  sound  is  on  the  breeze, 

A  murmur,  as  of  swelling  seas! 

The  Saxon’s  on  his  way!  , 

Lo!  spear,  and  shield,  and  lance. 

From  Deva’s  wares,  with  lightning  glance, 

Reflected  to  the  day. 

But  who  the  torrent -wave  compels 
A  conqueror’s  chains  to  bcarl 
Let  those  who  wake  the  soul  that  dwells 
Un  our  free  winds,  beware ! 

The  greenest  and  the  loveliest  dells 
May  be  the  lion’s  lair! 

Of  us  they  told  the  seers 

And  monarch-bards  of  elder  years. 

Who  walked  on  earth  as  powers; 

And  in  their  buniing  etrains, 

A  spell  of  might  and  mystery  reigns, 

I'o  guard  our  mountain  towers- 
— In  Snowdon’s  caves  a  nrophet  lay. 

Before  his  gifted  sight 
The  march  of  ages  passed  away. 

With  hero-footsteps  bright. 

But  proadesl,  in  that  long  array, 

Was  Gly^wr’s  path  of  ligtit! 

THE  MOON. 

BV  MISS  L.  Z-  L.VBDON. 

The  moon  is  sailing  on  the  sky. 

But  lonely  all,  as  if  she  pined 
For  somewhat  of  companionship, 

And  felt  It  was  in  vain  she  shined- 

Earth  is  her  mirror,  and  the  stars 
Are  as  the  court  around  her  throne : 

She  is  a  beauty  and  a  queen; 

Hut  what  of  this!  she  is  alone- 

When  arc  those  who  may  share  withllier. 

Thy  glorious  royalty  an  high’. 

1  cannot  choose  but  pity  thee. 

Thou  lovely  orphan  of  the  sky. 

I’d  rather  be  the  meanest  flower 

That  grows,  my  mother  earth,  on  thee. 

So  there  were  others  of  roj  kin. 

To  blossom,  bloom,  droop,  die  with  mo- 

Elarth,  thou  hast  sorniw,  grief  and  death ; 

Hut  with  these  better  could  1  bear. 

Than  reach  and  ru'e  yon  i  adiant  sphere, 

And  be  a  Solitary  there . 

THE  CORAL  INSECTS. 

Toil  on, — toil  on, — ye  ephemeral  train. 

Who  build  on  the  tossing  and  treacherous  main. 

Toil  on,— Ibr  the  wisdom  of  man  ye  mock 

AVith  your  sand  based  structures  and  domes  of  rock  — 

Your  columns  the  fathomless  fount  *ins  lave. 

And  your  arches  spring  up  to  the  crested  wave. 

You’re  a  puny  race  thus  bo!dl>  to  rear 
A  fabric  so  vast  in  a  realm  so  drear. 

Ye  bind  the  deep  with  your  secret  zone. 

The  Ocean  is  sealed,  and  the  suige  a  stone, — 

Fresh  wreaths  from  the  coral  payeraenl  spring 
Like  the  terraced  pride  of  Assyria’s  king  — 

The  turf  looks  green  where  the  breakers  rolled, 

O’erthe  whirlpool  ripens  the  rind  of  gold, — 

The  sea-snatched  isle  is  the  home  of  men. 

And  mounuins  exult  where  the  wave  hath  been- 

But  why  do  ye  plant  ’ne.ath  the  billows  dark 
The  wrecking  reef  for  the  gallant  bi.irk! 

There  are  snares  enough  in  the  tented  field,— 

Mid  the  blossomed  sweets  that  the  valleys  yield,— 
There-are  serpents  to  coil  ere  the  flowers  are  up,— 
There's  a  poison  drop  in  roan's  brightest  cup, — 

There  are  foe’s  that  watch  for  his  cradle  breath. 

And  why  need  ye  sow  the  floods  with  death! 

With  mnuldentig  bones  the  deeps  are  white 
From  the  ice-clad  pole  to  the  tropics  bright. 

The  mermaid  hath  twirted  her  fingers  cold 
With  the  mesh  of  the  seaiboy’s  curls  of  gold, 

And  the  Gods  of  Ocean  have  frowned  to  see 
The  manners  bed  in  their  halls  of  glee- 
Hath  earth  no  graves, — that  ye  toil  to  spread 
The  boundless  sea  ior  the  thronging  dead! 

Ye  build, — ye  build, — but  ye  enter  not  in! 

Like  the  tribes  whom  the  desert  devoured  in  their  sin. 

From  the  land  of  promise  ye  fade  and  die 

Ere  its  verilure  gleams  forth  on  your  weary  eye; — 

As  the  sires  of  Egypt’s  pyramid 
Their  noteless  bones  in  oblivion  hid, 

Ye  sleep  unmasked  'mid  the  desolate  main 
While  tne  wonder  and  pride  of  your  works  remain. 
Conrutetinti  Mirror-}  H. 

TO  MARIA  * - • 

Go, — thou  art  rich,  and  1  am  not, 

'Fhy  gold  will  welcome  thee; 

And  thine  will  be  a  happier  lot 
Than  ere  was  doomed  to  me. 

Speak  not  to  him  of  former  love. 

Fur  it  would  only  wake 
A  pang  that  best  'twerc  not  to  move, 

Or  hazard  for  his  sake 


Yet  tell  him  that  I  never  knew 
One  thought,  or  wish,  or  prayer, 

However  warm  or  bright  its  hue , 

But  he  was  mingled  there. 

Tell  him,— but  let  it  pass,  ’tis  vain. 

My  heart  should  linrer  still, 

On  joys  that  ne’er  can  bloom  again, 

Let  hope  be  what  it  will- 
Go,  and  the  thoagfat  my  soul  will  bless, 

That  love  so  fond  as  thine. 

Will  meet  with  that  pure  happiness, 

AVhich  never  can  be  mine-  » • 

FORTUNE 

BV  ccTHBaaT  BOLxew,  160U. 

Fortune  is  sweet.  Fortune  is  sour. 

Fortune  will  laugh.  Fortune  will  lower. 

The  fading  fruit  of  Fortune’s  flower 
Doth  ripe  and  rot  both  in  an  hour. 

Fortune  can  give,  Fortune  can  take. 

Fortune  can  mar.  Fortune  can  make ; 

When  others  sleep, poor  I  do  wake. 

And  all  for  unkind  Fortune’s  sake. 

Fortune  sets  up,  Fortune  jiuUs  down. 

Fortune  soon  loves,  but  hates  as  soon 
Hhe  is  less  constant  than  the  moon, 

She’ll  give  a  groat  and  take  a  crown. 

CAiaXarD/kR  or  coscssvznoikTzozrs. 

NEXT  REGULAR  MEETINGS. 


Temple  Encampment, 

Temple  Royal  .Arch  Chapter, 
Master’s  I.,odge,  • 

Mount  Vernon  Lodge, 

Tcimile  Lodge, 

Ine  liable  LiMlice,  ! 

Wadsworth  chapter, 
Rensselaer  Ixalge, 

Westerlo  Fayette  Lodge, 

Hiram  Ijbilge, 

Mclhinoiigh  Ixidge, 

-Apollo  Chapter, 

Apollo  Lodge, 

St.  George’s  I.odge, 

I-ot  Fayette  Encampment, 
Hudson  Chapter, 

Hudson  LeKlge, 

Solon  l-oxlge, 

Coxsackie  Chapter, 

.Ark  I-otige, 

Catskill  Chapter, 

Catskill  I-iodge, 

Solnraoo’s  Chapter, 

Solomon’s  I»dge, 

Kingston  Lodge, 

Rtimr  Chapter, 

Da'isville  Royal  .Arch  Chapter, 
Daiisville  I.iodge, 

.Aiibiim  Chapter, 

Federal  Chapter, 


Albany, 

Albany, 

Albany, 

•Albany, 

-Albany, 

.Albany, 

Rensselaerrille, 

Kensselaerville, 

Westarlo, 

Knox, 

Greenbush,  . 
Trey, 

Trey, 

Schenectady, 

Hudson, 

Hudson,  I 

Hudson, 

•Athens, 

Coxsackie, 

Coxsackie, 

Catskill, 

Catskill. 

Poughkeepsie, 

Poughkeepsie, 

Kingston, 

Rome, 

Dontville  village, 
l)ans>  iUe  village, 
.Auburn, 

1  Watertown, 


July  6- 
July  3. 

AV.  pr  f.  m 
Tu  pr.f  m. 
1  &:i>l  e  .m. 
July  4. 

June  13. 

3d  M.  c. m. 
Isl  lYi.  do 
'AlTups.ito. 
Ist  Mo.  do 
W.  pr.f.ra. 
Tucs.  do. 
Moil.  do. 
Mon  do. 
Tliurs  do.’i 
Tu-  af.  f.  m 
Eve-  off  m. 
Each  full  ra 
AV  af.  f.  m- 
Fr.  pr.  f.  ra 
Mon.  do. 
Thurs.  do 
Wed.  do. 
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